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“A Way of Total Peace” 


N an interesting and thought provoking lec- 

ture* at the Bicentennial Celebration of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Frank B. Jewett, 
Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and President of the 
National Academy of Sciences, and Dr. Robert 
W. King, also of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, formulated a plan for a more efficient 
and vigorous operation of our government in 
peace times as well as war times. They pointed 
out that the governments of the totalitarian 
states have directed every ounce of intellectual 
and physical man power toward a single purpose 
—that of total war against the democracies. 
Such tremendous effort in which everyone was 
forced to cooperate naturally led to a powerful 
machine of war. Is it not possible, Drs. Jewett 
and King ask, after this conflict is settled, to 
put as much thought and physical effort into a 
“‘way of total peace”’ as has gone into this prepa- 
ration for a total war? 

A government aimed at total peace must take 
into account the fact that technological advances 
have not only been a great boon to civilization, 
but also have provided tools very useful to a 
single man or to a small minority who happens 
temporarily to be in power and who wishes to 
perpetuate that power. In a primitive society a 
man who could overpower two or three others 
was chosen leader. In a group of any appreciable 
size he was unable to oppose the will of the 
majority. Under such circumstances democracy 
was a natural and easy form of government. In 


* “Engineering Progress and the Social Order,”” Science 
92, 365 (1940). 


our modern society the situation is quite differ- 
ent; with machine guns, radio propaganda and 
dive bombers a small minority can force its will, 
not only on people of its own nationality, but 
also on those of other nations. In view of the 
great advantages which an ambitious minority 
now has, constraints must be devised so that 
society can protect itself and a way of total 
peace be achieved. 

Drs. Jewett and King are convinced that the 
primary need of society is a ‘‘mass intellectual 
attack on social and political problems” similar 
to the mass intellectual attacks of large research 
laboratories upon technological problems. They 
believe that governments should set up organi- 
zations of technical experts whose existence is 
permanent and whose function is advisory to the 
elected representatives of the people. They point 
out that many of our important political, eco- 
nomic and social problems are settled by a 
“hunch” or whim. Millions of dollars are spent 
by the government with much less investigation 
of possible results than that which goes into an 
expenditure of a few thousand dollars by a well- 
organized research laboratory. During times of 
emergency advisory boards such as the National 
Defense Research Committee have been created. 
It seems reasonable that if such advisory boards 
are essential when the direction in which a gov- 
ernment is moving is self-evident, they become 
all the more essential in peace times when the 
goal is evident but all of the intelligence that 
can be brought to bear upon the problem is none 
too much to find the shortest and surest path to 
permanent peace and good will among men. 
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Qualitative Spectrochemical Analysis 
in Agriculture and Geochemistry 


By STANLEY S. BALLARD* 


University of Hawaii, Honolulu, Hawaii 


F the several physical instruments that are 

employed in the chemical analysis of 
materials, the spectrograph is perhaps the most 
firmly intrenched and the most widely used. 
The current literature of analytical chemistry 
contains an increasing number of references to 
what is known as spectrochemical analysis. 
Quantitative methods are now being emphasized 
particularly, but this should not cause one to 
overlook the value of a good qualitative technique. 
It is the purpose of this article to outline quali- 
tative analytical methods applicable to the fields 
of agriculture and geochemistry and to give 
illustrations of their use. 

The general advantages of spectrochemical 
analysis are well known—the speed, the ade- 
quacy of very small samples, and the high 
sensitivity for many elements. Marked advan- 
tages of a spectrochemical technique for quali- 
tative analysis are the following: first, a single 
analysis serves to determine many elements, 
including all the metals, and the nonmetals 
silicon, phosphorus, boron, arsenic, and fluorine 
(in the presence of calcium); second, the tech- 
nique is adaptable to any type of sample, be it 
liquid or solid, metallic or nonmetallic; third, 
permanent records in the form of the original 
spectrograms are obtained, which can be con- 
sulted later for additional information not 
desired at the time of making the original 
anatysis. An example of this occurred recently, 
regarding the presence of lead in Hawaiian soils; 
all spectrograms of soils taken since the estab- 
lishment of the laboratory in 1931 could be 
consulted readily, and lead was found to be a 
rarely occurring trace soil constituent. The 
fourth, and final advantage is that semi-quanti- 
tative estimates can be made with little added 


* Assistant Professor of Physics. The present paper is an 
outgrowth of the activities of the writer as Consultant in 
Spectroscopy in the Experiment Station of the Hawaiian 
Sugar Planters’ Association, 1937-40. 
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work, giving results that are much more valuable 
than those of the “‘present or not present” type 
of qualitative analysis. The estimates are made 
on a logarithmic scale and should be accurate 
to the nearest factor of 10. 

The fact that only small samples are used in 
spectrographic analysis is a great advantage 
when working with samples difficult to obtain. 
But, curiously enough, the smallness of the 
portion needed for testing may be a disadvantage 
if a large amount of material is at hand, when a 
difficult problem of sampling results. Since the 
maximum amount of material that can be used 
in an analysis is about 50 milligrams, consider- 
able difficulty is encountered in obtaining a 
representative sample of this size from a ten-acre 
soil plot or a lava flow that may cover a fraction 
of a mountain side! 

The analytical methods about to be described 
have been found most useful in two types of 
investigations. The first is the determination of 
the approximate composition of a totally un- 
known sample. In the course of one hour to one 
working day, depending on the complexity of 
the sample, the spectroscopist can determine the 
identity of the major, minor, and trace arc- 
sensitive elements present. This information 
should be of considerable value to the chemist 
who may wish to obtain quantitative data on 
certain constituents. An example which can be 
quoted here concerns a white, crystalline in- 
crustation deposited in areas of solfataric activity 
on the crater floor of Kilauea volcano. This 
incrustation had been designated as ‘“‘gypsum”’ 
to the writer by geologists. The spectroscope 
immediately revealed, however, that there was 
entirely too much silicon present for this to be a 
pure gypsum. In Table I is given the composition 
estimated spectrographically, and the accurate 
quantitative elemental composition recomputed 
by K. T. Mau from the subsequent gravimetric 
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chemical analysis. The spectrographic estimation 
was too low for calcium, and included traces of 
magnesium, manganese and sodium that were 
not detected chemically. Chemical analysis re- 
vealed the presence of a small amount of phos- 
phorus, an amount below the spectrographic 
threshold (for the technique employed). The 
chemical results also revealed 36.52 percent SOs, 
and 13.60 percent HO. These data, combined 
with the results of a mineralogical examination, 
indicated that the substance was a gypsum 
(CaSO,:2H:O)—opal (Si02-nH2O) combination 
along with some other silicate mineral containing 
the excess of SO;. These results are discussed 
elsewhere by Mau and Payne.! 

The second field of especial usefulness of the 
spectrographic technique is the determination of 
the identities and estimation of the amounts of 
minor and trace elements in samples whose 
major constituents are known. Indeed, a com- 
parison among the amounts of trace elements in 
substances of similar major composition can 
readily be made. Good examples of this can be 
drawn from geochemistry, since 99 percent of 
the earth’s crust is made up of only ten elements.? 
The spectrograph appears to be an ideal instru- 
ment for learning the composition of the re- 
maining one percent. 


Experimental Technique 


The experimental work described in the 
present paper was carried on in the spectroscopic 
laboratory of the Chemistry Department of the 
Experiment Station of the Hawaiian Sugar 
Planters’ Association, in Honolulu. In this 
laboratory, spectra are excited by the direct- 
current arc and are produced and photographed 
by a large quartz Littrow spectrograph (Bausch 
and Lomb). This technique is perhaps the best 
for most agricultural analyses, since the direct- 
current arc method is particularly applicable to 
the nonconducting powders so often encountered, 
and an instrument of high resolving power is 
necessary due to the abundant iron in Hawaiian 
soils. 

Direct current is supplied by a 3-kva motor- 
generator. The striking potential for the arc is 
250 volts. Sufficient resistance is put in series 
to hold the arc current at a desired value within 
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TABLE I. Elementary metallic composition of a white in- 
crustation, as estimated spectrographically and as determined 
chemically. 


SPECTROGRAPHIC EstTI- CHEMICAL DETERMI- 


ELEMENT MATION, PERCENT NATION, PERCENT 
Silicon more than 10 15.31 
Calcium more than 1 12.2 
Iron approximately 0.1 0.14 
Magnesium approximately 0.01 not found 
Manganese approximately 0.01 not found 
Sodium approximately 0.01 not found 
Phosphorus less than 0.1 0.07 


the range 4 to 10 amperes, whereupon the 
voltage drop across the arc is of the order of 30 
to 50 volts. The are current selected depends 
upon the volatility of the sample and the 
exposure time desired. In work of this sort, 
electrodes of the highest obtainable purity should 
be used. It is now possible to obtain graphite 
electrodes that contain only occasional impurities 
—copper, boron and silicon. Copper electrodes 
free of boron and silicon, but with traces of 
lead, tin, iron, nickel and silver can be obtained. 
Therefore, only copper remains as a possible 
contaminant, and is of importance only when it 
is present in the sample in concentrations of 
less than one part per million. Electrodes must 
be prepared with extreme care to avoid inad- 
vertent contamination. The steps employed in 
this laboratory are described elsewhere.’ A bare 
electrode strip is photographed on the plate for 
each pair of electrodes used, in order to be sure 
that no accidental impurity is present. Lower 
electrodes are now prepared with a conical 
cavity, the ratio of the diameter to the depth of 
the cone being 2 to 1, 1 to 1, or 1 to 2 for small, 
medium, or large samples, respectively. 

Experiments showed that the arc ran more 
steadily when the lower electrode was of positive 
polarity. This arrangement has the added ad- 
vantage (at least when refractory samples are 
being arced) that the positive electrode gets 
much hotter than the negative. For these two 
reasons the lower electrode is always made the 
positive. Figure 1 shows the plateholder end of 
the spectrograph, and various accessories. 

Two different techniques are available, and 
the one chosen depends upon the sensitivity and 
reproducibility desired. For the highest sensi- 
tivity a short arc of 2-mm length is used, and 
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the arc is focused on the spectrograph slit by a 
spherical quartz condensing lens. The effective 
instrumental speed is regulated by the use of 
rectangular apertures over the condensing lens. 
As described elsewhere,’ this allows the speed to 
be changed during the course of the exposure, 
as is important in the detection of traces of the 
volatile elements, whose sensitive lines may be 
lost unless the photographic speed is high during 
the first few seconds of exposure. When com- 
paring samples of similar general constitution in 
order to note minor differences of composition, 
a technique of lower sensitivity but better 
reproducibility is employed. A longer arc, 4-5 
mm, is focused on the collimator lens of the 
spectrograph by the condensing lens. Speed 
regulation is effected by the use of rectangular 
apertures placed over the collimating lens. 
These apertures cannot be changed during the 
course of the exposure. When high reproduci- 
bility is desired, it is important that each sample 
shall be entirely volatilized, as emphasized by 
Slavin‘ and others. 

In order to photograph sensitive lines of all 
arc-sensitive elements with the large Littrow 
instrument, it is necessary to take two spectro- 
grams, one in the wave-length range 5900 to 
3100A and the other in the range 3100 to 2360A. 
In the former range, Eastman spectroscopic 
plates type I-D are used, and in the latter, type 
I-O. Plates are developed in Eastman high 
contrast developer D-19 and are fixed, washed 
and dried in the conventional manner. 


Analysis of Spectrograms 


Plates are analyzed by comparing the unknown 
spectrograms in a Judd Lewis comparator 
(Adam Hilger, Ltd.) with standard plates upon 
which are marked the ultimate and other sensi- 
tive lines of the various elements. We have a 
file of some 60 of these plates, each of which, 
of course, was taken with one or the other of 
the two regular instrumental settings. The use 
of comparison spectrograms of Hilger’s “R. U. 
Powder” that show the “raies ultimes,”’ or 
ultimate lines, of three or four’ dozen of the 
common arc-sensitive elements has not been 
found practical in this laboratory, since sensitive 
lines of trace elements may so easily be confused 
with weaker lines of the more abundant elements. 
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Much time is saved by using a pair of “elimina- 
tion plates,’’ on which are photographed and 
identified all the stronger lines of the elements 
common in agricultural materials, namely, 
calcium, magnesium, sodium, potassium, alumi- 
num, manganese, copper, boron, silicon, phos- 
phorus, and iron. To this list might well be 
added strontium and barium, in trace quantities. 
Lines are dotted with colored ink as they are 
identified, and the symbols of the appropriate 
elements are written in the margin. Of course, 
for provisional analysis the plates can be in- 
spected while still washing, and the presence or 
absence of the sensitive lines of a dozen or more 
elements can often be noted without delay. 
Because of the occurrence of seeming coinci- 
dences of spectrum lines, to the non-uniform 
wave-length sensitivity of photographic plates, 
to the wave-length range available, and to the 
virtual obliteration of certain regions by cyanogen 
bands, the “raies ultimes’’ are not always the 
most sensitive lines, from the point of view of 


TABLE II. Estimated composition of a meteorite-like 
metallic specimen, and the average composition of iron 
meteorites, as given by Watson.8 


CHEMICAL AVERAGE, 


SPECTROSCOPIC IRON METEORITES, 
ELEMENT ESTIMATION PERCENT* 
Iron approx. 90°7 88.3 
Nickel approx. 1% 8.15 
Silicon approx. 5% 0.76 
Cobalt strong trace 
Phosphorus weak trace “ae 
Calcium trace 05 
Copper strong trace 05 
Magnesium trace 03 
Manganese strong trace 03 
Chromium not found .03 
Zinc weak trace — 
Molybdenum trace 
Sodium trace — 
Tin trace — 
Aluminum trace — 
Sulphur not detectable 1.70 
Carbon not detectable 0.04 


* Watson (reference 13, p. 430) states: ‘‘Many elements present only 
as traces in meteorites have been omitted as being relatively un- 
important.” 


practical spectrochemical analysis. We have 
found that in general the ‘best lines for trace 
analysis’’ are those listed by Milbourn.°® 
Semiquantitative estimates may sometimes 
be made by comparing the unknown spectrum 
with that of some substance of analyzed compo- 
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Fic. 1. Plateholder end of spectrograph. The hood draws off fumes from the arc. Note the arc stand (with short 
graphite electrodes in place), the arc height indicator, the rack with copper and iron electrodes, the prepared graphite 
electrodes (protected by inverted test tubes), and the reversing switch in the arc electrical supply line. 


sition. For example, it was desired to analyze a 
piece of iron pipe for copper and molybdenum. 
The spectrum of this sample was compared with 
that of Hilger’s “H.S.”’ brand analyzed iron 
electrodes, and it was reported that copper was 
present in the sample in amount exceeding 0.1 
percent, while molybdenum was present in 
amount exceeding 0.01 percent. Subsequent 
chemical analysis showed 0.2 percent copper and 
less than 0.05 percent molybdenum. 

If no analyzed substance of appropriate 
composition is available it is still possible to 
make semiquantitative estimations, on a some- 
what a priori basis. The two steps are: first, to 
estimate the relative amount of the element 
present, in terms of the strength of its sensitive 
lines and the degree of development of its 
spectrum ; and second, to weight this information 
in view of the known spectroscopic sensitivity 
of the various elements. In arriving at a judg- 
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ment of the first point, one must have a knowl- 
edge of the behavior of the spectrum of each 
element as increasing amounts of the element 
are present. This, therefore, requires considerable 
practical experience founded on a knowledge of 
the fundamental theory of spectrum analysis. 
Thus equipped, the experienced spectroscopist 
will have no difficulty in making these judg- 
ments, reporting them on a fivefold scale such 
as “high, medium, low, trace, not detected.” 
The writer has found that he can reproduce such 
judgments with only minor changes after months 
or years have elapsed. The relative arc-sensitivity 
of the various elements has been given by Ryde 
and Jenkins.* It has been found that each step 
in sensitivity of a factor of 10 corresponds 
approximately to one of the steps in the scale-of- 
five given for the development of the spectrum. 
Combining the original estimate and the weight- 
ing in terms of spectral sensitivity, the final 
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percentage of the element can be estimated. 
Table I gives an example of the results obtained 
by the application of this method, as do Tables 
II and III. 


Applications to Agriculture 


Chemical methods are used regularly and 
successfully in agriculture to determine the 
major plant nutrients: nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, and so forth. 
The use of the spectrograph is, therefore, rele- 
gated ordinarily to the determination of the 
so-called minor elements: those that are essential 
to normal plant growth but are needed in only 
minute amounts. Hoagland’ has recently given 
a good review of this subject. He favors the 
term ‘“‘micronutrient elements.”’ Boron, copper, 
manganese, and zinc are now accepted as 
“minor” essential elements, and others such as 
molybdenum have been suggested. Traces of 
cobalt are essential for animal nutrition, so its 
presence in plant material is of interest. It should 
be noted that the beneficial effect of certain of 
the minor elements changes to a toxicity when 
they are present in only 5 or 10 times the 
concentration necessary for normal plant growth. 
Therefore, not only the lower but also the upper 
limit of concentration should be determinable. 

In an article entitled ‘“‘The role of the spectro- 
graph in the analysis of agricultural materials’’* 
the writer has set forth the principal advantages 
of the spectrograph in this field, and has given 
a number of examples of its use. An all-important 
point, when analyzing such materials for trace 
elements, is to reduce the chance of accidental 
contamination by giving the sample the mini- 
mum amount of treatment. The methods of 
preparation of various types of materials for 
spectrographic analysis will hence be outlined: 


(1) Sorts 


Fusion analysis of soils to determine the total 
amounts of the various nutrients present is 
almost a thing of the past, since it is now 
known that the availability of the element is far 
more important. However, an exception to this 
general rule is found in the case of the minor 
elements, where total amounts are still deter- 
mined. In addition to determining these ‘‘micro- 
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nutrient elements,” the agriculturist often wishes 
to have data on certain other elements, such as 
arsenic, lead, and fluorine, that may be toxic if 
present in too large amounts. 

The soil sample is first air-dried, then broken 
up with a wooden mallet until it will pass 
through a 2-mm screen. It is then spread out 
on a large piece of wrapping paper, is mixed 
thoroughly, and is quartered repeatedly, until a 
representative sample of about 10 grams has 
been withdrawn. The 10-gram sample is ground 
in an agate mortar until it will pass through a 
100-mesh screen. A representative sample of a 
few milligrams can then be taken from this 
finely ground material. 


(2) FERTILIZERS 


The spectrochemical analysis of fertilizers is 
useful in detecting the presence of minor and of 
toxic elements, and traces of major nutrient 


TABLE III. Spectroscopic estimations and subsequent 
chemical determinations for four lava samples. All figures are 
percent of total. 


YELLOW Gray RED 
Exvement | Spec. | Cuem.| Spec. |Cuem.| Spec. | Coem.| Spec. | 
Silicon 10 24.21 10 33.52 15 23.73 5 12.06 
Aluminum 1 8.12 0.1 0.33 5 7.51 1 13.66 
Iron 5 6.79 0.01 | 0.07 5 8.01 1 14.49 
Calcium 10 7.51 0.1 0.074 | 10 7.59 0.01 0.11 
Magnesium 1 3.58 0.01 | 0.006 1 4.05 0.1 0.048 
Sodium* 0.01 1.53 N.F. | 0 0.01 1.56 0.001 | 0.19 
Potassium 1 0.32 |<0.1 0 <0.1 0.72 |<0.1 0.10 
Titanium 0.5 1.53 10 6.53 1 1.26 0.5 2.16 
Zirconium N.F. | 0 0.1 0.10 0.05 | 0.04 N.F. | 0 
Phosphorus |<0.1 0.09 |<0.1 | 0 <0.1 0.10 |<0.1 0.12 
Chromium 0.1 0.039 0.01 | 0.025 0.05 | 0.050 0.05 | 0.138 
Vanadium 0.1 0.037 | N.F. | 0 0.01 0.040 | N.F. | 0 
Nickel 0.01 0.035 | N.F. | 0 0.01 0.013 0.01 | 0.018 
Copper 0.1 0.079 0.01 | 0 0.1 0.053 0.1 0.055 
Manganese 0.5 0.112 | N.F. | 0 0.5 0.255 | 0.1 0.107 
Strontium 0.01 0.017 | N.F. | 0 0.01 0.025 | N.F. | 0 
Barium N.F. | 0 N.F. | 0 0.01 | 0.009 | N.F. | 0 
Cobalt 0.001 | 0 N.F. | 0 0.005 | 0 0.005 | 0 


* See discussion in text of low sodium sensitivity. 


elements. In many cases the soil may receive 
certain minor elements only from fertilizer 
applications, and, therefore, it is a matter of 
some importance to know their trace composi- 
tion. This situation has been of greater impor- 
tance in recent years, since synthetic fertilizers 
of rather high chemical purity are being substi- 
tuted for the natural products that have a large 
trace element content. The writer has analyzed 
a dozen of the common commercial fertilizers 
used in Hawaii in order to determine the identity 
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of their major, minor and trace metallic con- 
stituents.® Fully twenty-one elements were de- 
tected in this investigation, although the spectro- 
scopic methods were not the most searching. 
The method of preparing fertilizers for analysis 
is similar to that for soils, except that the 
sampling procedure is ordinarily not so laborious. 


(3) PLANT MATERIALS 


In order to concentrate the mineral portion of 
plant materials, they are ordinarily ashed, there- 
by destroying the organic matter. This ashing 
is done in platinum dishes, and at low tempera- 
ture so that the more volatile elements will not 
be driven off. Wet ashing may be faster, but it 
involves the use of reagents, whose trace im- 
purities must be carefully determined, and 
should be checked from time to time. In quali- 
tative spectroscopic analysis the use of reagents 
should be kept down to the minimum, since the 
impurities in the reagents may be the very 
elements concerning which information is desired. 

Examples of the analysis of sugar cane have 
been given elsewhere*" by the writer. One series 
attempted to determine the distribution of 
mineral elements throughout the sugar cane 
plant by comparing ash samples of leaves and 
various parts of the stalk. A preliminary survey” 
indicated that the lower part of the stalk 
contained the highest concentration of minerals. 
It was then realized that this state of affairs 
was doubtless more apparent than real, due to 
the variation in ash content of different parts of 
the plant. The older stalk material is heavier in 
sugar and, therefore, gives a much smaller ash 
than does any other part of the plant. In an 
effort to overcome this difficulty, the spectra of 
ash samples of different weights were compared, 
the weights being those representing equal 
weights of oven-dry material. Data furnished by 
A. S. Ayres, Assistant Chemist, Experiment 
Station H. S. P. A., were used in making these 
computations, and final analyses were made on 
samples taken from a single stalk of 16 months 
old sugar cane. 1.0 mg of dry leaf cane ash 
(24 hours at 300°C), was compared spectro- 
graphically with the following ash weights: 
1.6 mg of green leaf cane, 4.4 mg of nonmillable 
top, and 6.2 mg each of green leaves and dead 
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leaves. Chemical results for the major elements 
phosphorus, potassium, calcium, magnesium and 
silicon, and spectrographic results for nine minor 
and trace elements, are presented and discussed 
elsewhere." This type of comparison, which 
involves different weights of the various samples 
and hence quite different arc-burning conditions, 
doubtless pushes the present technique to its 
very limits. 


(4) MISCELLANEOUS AGRICULTURAL MATERIALS 


Analyses of a number of these are given in 
the article already referred to.* Liquids require 
no preparation for analysis, for they can be 
tested directly by soaking the ends of the 
electrodes in the solution, or by transferring a 
droplet into the lower electrode cavity with a 
pipette. Aqueous solutions can be concentrated 
by evaporation in platinum over a hot plate or 
a water bath. The mineral content of a more 
viscous liquid, such as a sugar sirup, can often 
be concentrated by low temperature ashing, 
perhaps preceded by caramelization over a 
hot plate. 


Applications to Geochemistry 


Rock samples are ordinarily analyzed by the 
chemical methods recommended by Washington, 
Hillebrand, and others. The ten elements oxygen, 
silicon, aluminum, iron, calcium, sodium, potas- 
sium, magnesium, hydrogen and titanium ac- 
count for over 99 percent of the earth’s crust, 
according to Clarke and Washington.” In order 
to achieve sufficient accuracy, these elements 
must be determined chemically, as must phos- 
phorus, which is not sensitive spectroscopically. 
The less abundant elements chlorine, carbon, 
sulphur, and perhaps fluorine cannot be deter- 
mined with the present spectroscopic technique, 
hence other methods must be used. The chemical 
method for manganese is straightforward and 
accurate. However, the minor metallic elements 
barium, chromium, zirconium, vanadium, stron- 
tium, nickel, copper, etc., are present in amounts 
of less than 0.1 percent in the ‘average igneous 
rock,”” and hence lie within the accurate ana- 
lytical range of the spectrograph. Chemical 
determinations for these elements are laborious, 
and larger samples must be used. It is here 
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that the spectrograph has a great advantage, 
since with a single 20-mg sample of finely 
powdered material the spectroanalyst can estab- 
lish within a few hours the identity of all of the 
metallic trace constituents. Entirely unsuspected 
constituents are as likely to be found as are the 
well-established ones. The knowledge of what 
elements are present in trace amounts should 
certainly shorten the work of the chemist, and 
he need not run his samples at all for the metals 
not found by the spectroscopist. Furthermore, 
the semiquantitative spectrographic information 
will allow him to adjust his methods in order 
more accurately and readily to make these 
sometimes difficult quantitative determinations. 


Indeed, if the amount estimated spectroscopi- 


cally is equal to or less than 0.001 percent, the 
actual amount present will probably not have 
to be determined at all, since even with an 
allowable error in estimation of a factor of 10, 
the amount present would not exceed 0.01 
percent, and the element would ordinarily be 
termed a chemical “‘trace.’’ It is the writer’s 
considered opinion that one who has performed 
a number of such spectrochemical analyses on 
samples that have previously been analyzed 
chemically for major, minor and trace elements 
could give for similar samples semiquantitative 
estimations on trace elements which should not 
be in error by more than a factor of 5. In fact, 
rough quantitative spectrographic methods, in 
which the average error should not exceed 15 to 
20 percent, could be introduced with only a small 
amount of additional work. (Certain major 
elements already determined chemically could 
serve as “internal standards.”’) However, this 
matter is outside the scope of the present 
paper, which is concerned only with qualitative 
and semiquantitative methods. 

It should be remembered that “not detected” 
may have different meanings for different ele- 
ments, since the “detection threshold quantities”’ 
differ considerably. For many elements this 
threshold is far below the common 0.01 percent 
“trace’’ designation. Quoting Hillebrand” re- 
garding the advisability of the determination of 
trace elements: “If present in little more than 
traces, that knowledge alone may suffice, for it 
is often more important to know whether or 
not an element is present than to be able to 
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say that it is there in amount of exactly 0.02 
or 0.06 percent.” 

An added advantage to the analytical chemist 
of the present rapid spectrographic technique is 
the possibility of testing precipitates for traces 
of elements concentrated therein. The chemical 
tests may have failed to reveal them because 
such small amounts were present, or because 
their presence was unsuspected and they were 
not sought. Or they may have been incompletely 
removed in previous steps of the chemical 
procedure. 

Of course no geological sample will have 
exactly the “average composition of the litho- 
sphere’! Nor will it always be true that the 
identity of all the major constituents will be 
known. An example of benefits of determining 
what major elements are present is the case of 
the “gypsum” mentioned above (Table I). 
Another example of the identification of the 
major elements occurred when the writer was 
asked to analyze a ferrous material which 
appeared to be a meteorite. The estimated 
composition of this sample is shown in Table II, 
along with the average composition of iron 
meteorites as given by Watson." The analyzing 
of such a sample, with iron strongly predominant, 
is quite different from that discussed above for 
soils and plant materials, where silicon, calcium, 
aluminum and the like were the dominating 
elements. In the first place, the iron may have a 
different effect on the burning of the arc, so that 
a priori estimates of amounts of other elements 
present in the sample cannot be reported with 
confidence until experience has been gained 
through the use of chemically analyzed samples. 
In the second place, the complexity of the iron 
spectrum gives the spectrograms a quite different 
appearance, and many of the familiar lines of 
other elements are masked by some of the 
thousands of iron lines. Analyses must be made 
by using the few lines that are not blends with 
iron lines, and so judgments of ‘‘the degree of 
development of the spectrum’? become very 
difficult. 

Table II shows that the spectroscopic estima- 
tion for the sample and the chemical average for 
iron meteorites agree fairly well, except for 
silicon and nickel. It might be instructive to 
determine the specific gravity of the sample, as 
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a rough check of its silica content. Examination 
under the metallographic microscope might also 
give interesting information, but this is outside 
the writer’s field. Estimates of amounts of the 
various trace elements are not given, due to 
lack of experience with ferrous samples. The 
spectrograms indicated that the five elements 
not reported by Watson were present in amounts 
ranging from 0.001 to 0.01 percent. 

It was noted that when this specimen was cut 
or ground so as to expose a fresh metallic surface, 
there appeared slowly on the surface a viscous 
liquid exudate, which turned into a brownish 
powder. This powder was spectrographed, and 
seemed to be of about the same composition as 
the parent metal, with the exception that the 
metal was stronger in phosphorus, magnesium, 
and manganese, while the powder appeared to 
be much stronger in zinc. 

Another example of the value to the chemist 
of preliminary spectroscopic analysis is the study 
recently completed by Mau and Payne! of the 
accelerated decomposition of Kilauea lava by 
solfataric gases. A visual examination of the 
various specimens, namely the parent rock, the 
rock that was decomposing in the presence of 
steam and carbon dioxide, and the rock decom- 
posing in the presence of steam, carbon dioxide 
and sulphur dioxide, showed clearly that wide- 
spread changes were taking place and that the 
SO. gave a different result from the CO: and 
steam alone. Preliminary spectrographic exami- 
nations of the various samples were made by the 
writer, and these showed the process of disinte- 
gration to be accompanied by the concentration 
of certain elements and the depletion of others, 
many of them behaving in a totally unexpected 
fashion. The amounts of all constituents present, 
as shown by the spectrograph, were estimated, 
and these data were found to be of great use to 
the chemists in selecting and adjusting the 
quantitative analytical methods. As an example 
of the accuracy that can be expected from such 
estimation, these spectroscopic estimates are 
given in Table III along with the accurate 
values (reduced to element percentages) found 
subsequently by Mau and Payne. The “black” 
and ‘gray’ samples are the parent, undecom- 
posed material, and are almost identical in 
composition. The ‘‘yellow’’ is the decomposition 
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product of “‘black”’ lava attacked by steam, CO, 
and SOs, while the ‘‘red” resulted from the 
decomposition of ‘‘gray’’ by steam and CO: only. 

The ‘gray and red’’ samples were spectro- 
graphed approximately six months after the 
“black and yellow” ones, and with a somewhat 
modified technique. Nevertheless the spectro- 
scopic estimates for the constituents of the 
similar undecomposed samples agree more closely 
than by a factor of 10 in practically every case. 
Only the arc-sensitive elements are listed in 
Table III, so the various columns will not total 
100 percent. The total time consumed in ana- 
lyzing the pair of spectrograms for the ‘‘gray”’ 
and ‘“‘red”’ samples, and making the estimates 
given in Table III, was four hours. 

Some twenty other minor elements, in addition 
to those listed in Table III, were specifically 
sought, but their sensitive spectrum lines were 
not found. The chemists did not report amounts 
less than 0.01 percent, but labeled these ‘“‘0,” 
which gives no indication of the sensitivity of 
the various chemical methods. In the spectro- 
scopic columns the abbreviation “N.F.” signifies 
found.’ As conservative estimates of the 
threshold sensitivities for these experimental 
conditions, ‘‘N.F.’’ for sodium, nickel and cobalt 
means “less than 0.001 percent,’’ while for 
zirconium, manganese, vanadium, strontium and 
barium it means ‘‘less than 0.01 percent.” 
Judging by the figures for phosphorus, the 
limiting spectroscopic sensitivity has been set a 
bit too low. On the other hand, it is probable 
that the thresholds just stated for cobalt and 
nickel are conservatively high, since 0.0001 
percent, or one part per million, of these elements 
can ordinarily be detected with certainty spectro- 
graphically. However, the technique employed 
in the present analyses was of low sensitivity, 
at least for such volatiles as sodium and potas- 
sium. The instrumental speed was very low, and 
therefore such fast burning elements did not 
register proportionately; it appears that in 
subsequent low speed analyses of refractory 
samples the estimated percentage for sodium 
should be multiplied by 100. The fact that 
potassium was detected in the “black’’ but not 
in the “gray” sample is explained by the heavy 
background on the “gray and red”’ plate. A dark 
background effectively conceals many of the 
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weaker lines, and in this case invalidated the 
“gray” analysis for potassium. 

Fortunately, a number of elements each have 
some sensitive lines in one instrumental range 
and other sensitive lines in the other range. 
Thus the uneven or incomplete burning of a 
sample in the exposure in one range is discovered 
and can be allowed for. If all the lines of the 
element lie in one range, as do those of potas- 
sium, exposure variations will not be detected, 
and duplicate plates or duplicate exposures with 
fresh electrodes should be taken. The present 
analysis was not run in duplicate, and poor 
burning of the arc in the case of the “red” 
sample for the visible range plate is suspected, 
since the spectra of the major (and refractory) 
elements, silicon, aluminum, iron, titanium, and 
particularly calcium, were very weak. 

In conclusion, attention is drawn to an 
application of spectroscopy to petrology. Stand- 
ard chemical methods have proven the presence 
of various trace elements in lavas but have 
given no indication whether they are distributed 
uniformly throughout the rock or are concen- 
trated in certain of its mineral constituents. 
Information on this distribution is of particular 
importance to a petrologist who is studying the 
process of magmatic differentiation. The spectro- 
graph is an ideal analytical instrument for use 


in this connection, because of its extreme sensi- 
tivity for many metals and its ability to handle 
minute amounts of material, such as fragments 
of phenocrysts laboriously separated by hand 
from a crushed rock specimen. An example of 
the successful use of the spectrograph for this 
purpose is a series of analyses performed recently 
on samples of the groundmass and of various 
phenocrysts of a Haleakala lava. Nickel was 
shown by semiquantitative spectrographic anal- 
ysis to be highly concentrated in the olivine 
phenocrysts. Vanadium is restricted to the 
pyroxene, but was found in both larger pheno- 
crysts and smaller groundmass crystals. 
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Here and There 


Cover Photograph 


On the cover of this issue is a photograph of the mass 
spectrograph of the University of Illinois, constructed 
under the direction of Professor E. B. Jordan. Two and a 
half years were required for the design and construction of 
this instrument, which has an extremely high dispersion 
and resolving power and employs both velocity and direc- 
tion focusing. The ions pass through a crossed electric and 
magnetic field analyzer having an effective length of 115 
cm. The effect of this arrangement is to produce a velocity 
spectrum in front of a slit which allows 0.2 percent of this 
spectrum to pass on and be focused upon a recording plate 
by means of a magnetic field. The mean angle of deflection 
of the ions in the magnetic field is 7/3 radians. The mass 
spectrum thus produced has a mean dispersion of 14.6 mm 
for one percent mass difference. The performance of the 
instrument to date indicates that approximately all of the 
theoretical resolving power of 29,200 is attainable. The 
mass differences as obtained by taking the mean of the 
ratios of the doublet separation to the forward and back- 
ward dispersion line separations are accurate to 5 parts 
in 107 when expressed in mass spectra units. Satisfactory 
spectra of the methane series have been obtained with 
exposure times of one minute. 


* 
To Direct Production Engineering 


E. W. Ritter, former general manager of radio tube 
manufacturing of the RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Camden, New Jerséy, has been elected vice president in 
charge of all the company’s manufacturing and production 
engineering activities, according to a recent announcement 
by Robert Shannon, executive vice president of the com- 
pany. The promotion of E. W. Engstrom, former director 
of general research, to the post of manager of all research 
activities for the company, was also announced. 


* 


Develops Induction Accelerator 


Dr. D. W. Kerst, who was recently promoted from an 
instructorship to an assistant professorship in the Depart- 
ment of Physics of the University of Illinois, has been 
granted leave from the department until September, 1941, 
for the purpose of developing his induction accelerator in 
the research laboratory of the General Electric Company. 


* 


Company Announces Staff Changes 


Dr. Frank B. Jewett has resigned as president of the 
Bell Telephone Laboratories in New York City to become 
Chairman of the Board of Directors. He will be succeeded 
as president of the laboratories by Dr. O. E. Buckley, who 
has been executive vice president.—Science. 
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Industrial Research Institute Meeting 


Problems of industrial research management and of the 
design of research laboratories were discussed by some fifty 
active executives in this field at the New England meeting 
of the Industrial Research Institute on September 27 and 
28. Meeting headquarters were at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Massachusetts. Following the meeting it was 
announced that an inventory would be made by member 
companies of the special facilities and key personnel of 
their research organizations in the interests of the national 
defense program. 

The Industrial Research Institute, an affiliate of the 
National Research Council, was organized several years 
ago for the purpose of improving efficiency and effective- 
ness in the management of industrial research, through 
cooperation of its members. The membership is composed 
of industrial concerns maintaining research laboratories as 
a part of their organizations. The top executives in charge 
of research of the member-companies represent them in 
the activities of the Institute. 


* 
Calendar of Meetings 
December 
2-4 American Institute of Chemical Engineers, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 


2-7 Highway Research Board of National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C. 
3- 6 no pumas Society of Mechanical Engineers, New York, New 
or 
20-21 American Physical Society, Pasadena, California 
26-28 American Physical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
26-28 Geological Society of America, Austin, Texas P 
28-30 American Association of Physics Teachers, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania 
30-Jan. 1 American Mathematical Society, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 
27-Jan. 2 American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
February 
21-22 American Physical Society, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


April 


7-11 American Chemical Society, St. Louis,Missouri 
16-19 The Electrochemical Society, Inc., Cleveland, Ohio 


May 
1— 3. American Physical Society, Washington, D. C. 


June 


20-21 American Physical Society, Providence, Rhode Island 
23-27 American Association for the Advancement of Science, Durham, 
New Hampshire 


* 


Visiting Professor at Smith College 


Dr. Karl K. Darrow, research physicist at the Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, has been appointed visiting 
Professor of Physics on the William Allan Neilson Founda- 
tion at Smith College for the second semester 1940-41. 
He will be the fifth scholar to occupy the chair, which was 
founded in 1927 as a gift to William Allan Neilson in 
recognition of his completion of ten years’ service as third 
president of Smith College. The foundation was perma- 
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nently endowed by alumnae, undergraduates and friends 
of the college in June, 1935. Dr. Darrow will present a 
series of lectures in the field of atomic physics suitable for 
members of the department and for advanced students, 
seniors and graduate students of other departments. He 
will also contribute to a seminar in nuclear physics.— 
Science. 


Chemistry Chairman at Cornell 


Professor Peter Debye has been appointed Chairman of 
the Department of Chemistry at Cornell University, and 
Bruno Rossi, Associate Professor of Physics, a note in 
Science announces. 


Contributors 


Scales for Evaluating Magnetic Anomalies 


Magnetic anomalies caused by geologic bodies of any 
size or shape on any known or assumed distribution of 
magnetization can be evaluated by means of a set of scales 
recently developed by the Geophysical Section of the Geo- 
logical Survey, United States Department of the Interior. 
Although they were originally constructed for evaluating 
magnetic anomalies, these scales are equally useful for 
solving problems involving all fields under the inverse 
square law; e.g., gravitational attraction, electric fields, 
and intensity of illumination. Photolithographed charts 
of this set of 39 scales have been prepared and may be 
purchased for twenty-five cents each from the Director, 
Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


to This Issue 


Robert R. Wilson received his A.B. degree in 1936 and 


M.-c. Wang 


his Ph.D. degree in 1940 from the University of California. 
His post-graduate work was done in the Radiation Labora- 
tory there. Dr. Wilson has been connected with the research 
department of the Western Precipitation Corporation and 
is now an Instructor of Physics at Princeton University. 


R. R. Sullivan received his B.S. degree at the University 
of Arkansas, his M.A. degree at the University of Missouri, 
and his Ph.D. degree in physics at the University of 
Minnesota. He is now Associate Physicist at the University 
of Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station. 


sfs. Kistler, who has been since 1935 Research Engineer 
with the Norton Company, received his education at Stan- 
ford University, the Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Physical 
and Electrochemistry, and the University of Goettingen. 
He has also been connected with the Engineering Depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Company of California and has 
taught chemistry and chemical engineering in the College 
of the Pacific and the University of Illinois, respectively. 


Ming-chen Wang is a graduate student, holding a Bar- 
bour Scholarship, in the Department of Physics at the 
University of Michigan. Miss Wang was graduated from 
Yenching University, China. 


S. A. Goudsmit is now Professor of Physics at the 
University of Michigan, whose faculty he joined in 1927. 
He received his Ph.D. degree at the University of Leiden 
in the Netherlands. 


Charles F. Squire is now Instructor in Physics at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and has been doing 
research in low temperature phenomena at the University 
of Pennsylvania, the University of Paris, and Johns Hop- 
kins. Dr. Squire’s picture and an earlier biographical sketch 
appeared on p. 250, Vol. 11, No. 4, 1940, Journal of Applied 
Physics. 
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Pictures and biographies of the following contributors 
appeared in earlier issues of the Journal of Applied Physics: 

Stanley S. Ballard, p. 342, Vol. 11, No. 5, 1940. 

Louis A. Carapella, p. 563, Vol. 11, No. 8, 1940. 

W. C. Elmore, p. 699, Vol. 10, No. 10, 1939. 

K. L. Hertel, p. 479, Vol. 11, No. 7, 1940. 

Joseph Slepian, p. 618, Vol. 8, No. 9, 1937. 
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Contributed Original Research 


The Flow of Air Through Porous Media* 


R. R. SULLIVAN AND K. L. HERTEL 
The University of Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Station, Knoxville, Tennessee 


(Received May 6, 1940) 


The values of the constant in the equation which relates permeability of a porous medium 
to the porosity and specific surface of the medium are determined for three cases. These 
experimental values are found to be consistent with the theoretical indications of Fowler and 


Hertel. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE flow of fluids through porous media has 
been investigated by Carman,! Wiggins 
et al.,? and Fowler and Hertel* as a method for 
the determination of the specific surface of the 
media. The importance of the particle orientation 
was suggested by the introduction of the term 
“average value of cos? 6” in the equation used 
by Fowler and Hertel. It was decided to deter- 
mine accurately the constant of the fluid flow 
equation in the case of glass particles which were 
so nearly spherical that particle orientation 
would be meaningless, and also to explore the 
effect of orientation in the case of fibers. 
The laminar flow of homogeneous fluids 
through porous media is known to follow 
Darcy’s Law,‘ which for linear flow has the form 


—, (1) 


where Q=rate of flow of fluid in cc/sec., 4 = vis- 
cosity of fluid in poises,; AP=pressure drop 
across medium in dyne/cm*?, L=length of 
medium in cm, and K = permeability of medium. 
For the laminar flow of a gas through the 


* This paper was presented on March 23, 1940, at the 
Charleston, South Carolina, meeting of the Southeastern 
Section of the American Physical Society. 

1P. C. Carman, Trans. Inst. Chem. Eng. 15, 150-166 
(1937), 16, 168-188 (1938); also J. Soc. Chem. Ind. 57, 
225-235 (1938), 58, 1-7 (1939). 

2 E. J. Wiggins, W. B. Campbell and O. Maass, Can. J. 
Research 17, 318 (1939). 

3 Fowler and Hertel, J. App. Phys. 11, 496 (1940). 

4See for instance, M. Muskat, Flow of Homogeneous 
Fluids (McGraw-Hill, 1937). 
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medium one would have,® 


K AP — 
|, @) 
p 
AP=P.2—FP,, 


where m is determined by the thermodynamical 
character of the flow. m takes the value unity 
for isothermal flow and the value 


specific heat at constant volume 


specific heat at constant pressure 


for adiabatic flow. Several workers® have at- 
tempted to express K in terms of the physical 
aspects of the medium. The most successful 
attempts have led to expressions equivalent to 
the following form :* 


(3) 


where e=porosity=free volume in medium/ 
total volume of medium, S o=specific surface 
= cm? for medium/cm’ of solid portion, A = cross- 
sectional area of medium, and k= proportionality 
constant. 

While theoretical derivations of (3) are not 
sufficiently rigorous to determine k, it is inter- 
esting to consider the one of Fowler and Hertel,’ 
which indicates that k should be closely related 
to the expression 


3 


(sin? av 


5 Reference 4, p. 679. 
6 See Carman, reference 1 for review of field. 
* Carman’s notation is used. 
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Fic. 1. Diagram of flow apparatus. Th;, Tho, ther- 
mometers; C, single copper tube; C2, multiple copper 
tube assembly; V, vessel; O, light mineral oil; M, kerosene 
manometer; B, bulb; N, Neoprene tubing; J, jet; R, rack 
and pinion. 


where the denominator is the mathematical 
expectation, or mean value of the square of the 
sine of the angle ¢. This angle is taken as that 
between the direction of macroscopic flow and 
the normal to an element of surface exposed to 
the flow. Thus, on the basis of expression (4), 
k should depend upon the orientation of the 
particles composing the medium. In fact, if k is 
equal to expression (4), then for a bed of spheres 
it should take the value 3/2=4.5, while for a 
bed of cylinders whose axes are parallel to the 
direction of flow it should take the value 3/1=3. 
Similarly, if circular cylinders were placed 
perpendicular to the direction of flow, k should 
be 3/3=6.0. While the theory is not rigorous, 
yet the experimental data to be presented here 
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agree, within limits of experimental error, with 
the above predictions. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


For the major portion of this work the porous 
medium consisted of a bed of small glass par- 
ticles the particles being nearly spherical in shape. 

Figure 1 is a diagram of the apparatus used 
in the flow determinations. The glass particles 
were used to fill the copper tube C; or C, either 
of which contained at its lower end a brass 
screen supported by small brass ribs. The tube 
was then attached to the top of the vessel V 
containing air above mineral oil. After prelimi- 
nary tests with other liquids, the light mineral 
oil, known as white oil, was chosen because of its 
relatively low vapor pressure. A jet J, movable 
vertically by the rack and pinion R, was attached 
by the Neoprene tubing N to the lower portion 
of bottle. The rack and pinion allowed sufficient 
control so that the rate of flow of oil could be 
kept very constant during a given run. The 
pressure drop across the tube of particles was 
then obtained in centimeters of kerosene by 
reading with a traveling microscope (least count 
1/200 mm) the displacement of the kerosene 
surface in the large bulb B and multiplying by 
the factor 1.015. This factor was used because 
the ratio of the areas of the two arms of the 
manometer M was 0.015. From the known 
relation between density and temperature for 
the kerosene, the pressure drop was changed to 
dynes/cm?. A stop watch was used to determine 


TABLE I. Data for tubes. 


SINGLE TUBE MULTIPLE TUBE 


L 67.21 cm 67.25 cm 

A (by water displacement 1) 11.756+.002 cm? 11.662 +.006 
A (by micrometer) 11.788 cm? 11.657 

A (by water displacement 2) 11.786 11.679 

A (weighted mean) 11.768 +.005 11.664 +.004 
Ss 1.0344 cm=! 4.8693 


TABLE II. Data for glass particles. 


2.4957 g/cc 
2.4951 g/cc 


Density, using pyknometer and water 
Density, using pyknometer and CeHs 


From eight groups totaling 13,268 glass particles. 
Mean mass per glass particle 0.00043755 +0.00000175 g 
Diameter of glass particle of mean mass 0.06945 +0.00009 cm 


From three groups, totaling 4643 glass particles, 


By projection of images, (=o) (=) 5.94177 +0.0018 


So =5.94177/0.06945 =85.555+0.171 
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TABLE III. Flow data for air through glass particles. 
Single Tube Multiple Tube 
Mass of particles = 1202.42 g Mass of particles = 1191.82 g 
e«=0.39077 «=0.39111 
AP AP 
_# AP Q P 2 uQ (1—«)*L 
poisesX10® dynes/cm? cc/sec. poisesX10® dynes/cm? cc/sec. x 10-¢ 
185.40 442.869 1.9881 3.38217 185.01 440.622 1.7966 3.71014 
185.40 442.731 1.9905 3.37706 185.10 440.278 1.7940 3.71081 
185.40 442.501 1.9905 3.37530 185.10 440.605 1.7979 3.70352 
185.45 442.448 1.9889 3.37671 185.10 440.924 1.7966 3.70889 
185.49 442.299 1.9886 3.37535 185.10 440.498 1.7960 3.70654 
185.49 442.506 1.9881 3.37776 
Mean = 3.37739 Mean = 3.70798 
1.0344 4.8693 
85.555+f = 3.37739 X 104 555 +f 00889 = 3.70798 x 104 
k=4,4956 f=0.658 
Repetition: Repetition: 
Mass of particles = 1203.09 g Mass of particles = 1189.31 g 
«= 0.39043 «= 0.39240 
184.76 477.108 2.140 3.38412 184.27 478.657 1.985 3.71461 
184.71 467.173 2.100 3.37769 184.31 472.432 1.956 3.71985 
184.81 454.341 2.043 3.37472 184.66 511.269 2.099 3.74427 
184.86 441.961 1.977 3.39145 184.71 497.670 2.053 3.72532 
184.11 458.397 2.055 3.39783 184.76 490.479 2.021 3.72878 
184.26 442.294 1.990 3.38280 
184.31 434.941 1.948 3.39737 
Mean = 3.38657 Mean = 3.72657 
1.0344 4.8693 
8s. = 3.38657 X10! 5 = 3.72657 X 108 
k=4.504 f=0.676 


Probable error of +0.07%% 
Probable error of So= +0.2°%% 


Mean k=4.500+0.023 


Probable error of a +0.375% 
(1—«)*L 


Probable error of k in % is 


V(0.07)?+ (0.375)?+ (0.4)? =0.55% 
Mean f =0.667 


the time for oil to fill a 500-cc volumetric flask. 
Q was then calculated in cc/sec. 
The viscosity of air was obtained from the 
equation 
He = — 4.93 K 10-7(20 — 8), 


where p2=181.92X10-* poises, as given by 
Bearden.’ @= temperature in degrees C. 

In order to determine and correct for errors 
due to the tube wall surface, a single tube C; 
and a multiple tube assembly C2 were used. 
The two tubes, single and multiple, were of 
approximately the same length and volume, 
though the latter had about 4.67 times the wall 
surface of the former. By the use of both tubes 
a correction factor f for the wall surface was 
obtained. This factor was used as follows: 


= SotfS/(1—¢) (5) 
so that when weighted by f the tube-wall surface 
7J. A. Bearden, Phys. Rev. 56, 1023-1030 (1939). 
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would be directly additive to the glass-bead 
surface. S=surface of tube wall per cc of tube 
volume. The value of AP used was so small that 
the bracketed factor of (2) was _ negligible 
(~1.003). Equations (1), (3) and (5) were 
combined to give the form, 
AP @A 
=——_ ————_. 
uQ (1—6)?L 


The glass particles used were obtained from 
Parker Brothers, Ozone Park, New York. In 
order to select particles which were very nearly 
spherical, they were slowly poured on a slightly 
inclined glass plane, and only those which 
traversed the full length of the plane were 
retained. An ample supply of particles to fill 
the tubes was obtained. For measuring So, 
random samples of this supply were collected 
through a 0.6-cm hole in a 45 X60-cm aluminum 
plate over which the complete supply of round 


(6) 
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TABLE IV. Data for flow of air through glass wool. Area of tube = 3.125 cm*; density of glass=2.416 g/cc; 
mean fiber diameter =7.80X 10~* cm; standard deviation for fiber diameter =0.90 X 10 cm. 
MASS OF L So AP 
GLASS G cM cM DYNES/CM? POISsES CC/SEC. k 
For fibers perpendicular to flow 
3.132 2.155 0.8075 5.25 108 892 182.6 0.594 6.15 
933 182.8 107% 0.610 6.26 
945 183.2 x107* 0.618 6.23 
Mean=6.21 
4.249 2.85 0.8025 5.02 x 10° 1360 186.01 x 10-* 0.716 5.87 
1351 186.01 x 10-* 0.707 5.93 
1321 186.01 x 10-* 0.703 5.82 
Mean =5.87 
Mean for fibers perpendicular to flow 6.04 
For fibers parallel to flow 
10.395 10.28 0.8661 5.27108 964 185.5 x 0.703 2.94 
1024 185.9 0.726 3.02 
986 186.0 10-* 0.721 2.92 
Mean = 2.96 
7.163 5.21 0.8179 4.921073 1026 185.57 X 10-* 0.705 3.21 
1040 185.67 x 10-* 0.720 3.18 
1037 185.81 X10-* 0.722 3.17 
Mean =3.19 


Mean for fibers parallel to flow 3.07 


particles was allowed to pass. Sub-samples of 
these random samples were then collected in 
like manner until the sub-samples each contained 
only one or two thousand particles. These 
particles then were counted and weighed. Mass 
determinations were corrected for air-buoyancy. 
Thus, the density of the glass particles being 
known, the diameter of the particle of mean 
weight was found. As this is the root mean cube, 
(=D*/N)', of the particle diameters, it does not 
give So directly, since 


So = = 


Hence, images of 4643 particles were projected 
by a projection microscope and their diameters 
measured. From these measurements the factor 
(62D?/>D*)(=D*/N)' was obtained. It was then 
divided by the root mean cube diameter as 
found by weight, to give the value of So. This 
process eliminated the value of the microscope 
magnification from the calculations. 

In addition to the careful measurement on 
flow through the bed of particles, relatively 
rough measurements were made on the flow of 
air through beds of glass wool. The cases of 
fibers aligned parallel to the tube axis and of 
fibers aligned perpendicular to the tube axis 
were considered. A smaller tube was used with 


the glass wool, and as the fibers were rather fine, 
no correction was made for tube-wall effects. 
The glass wool used was Corning glass wool 
No. 008. As it was impossible to mix and sample 
the glass fibers properly, values of So were 
taken for each mass used. This consisted of 
measuring with microscope and camera lucida 
the diameters of 100 fibers taken from each 
mass. Since the fibers were very nearly circular 
in cross section, Sp=42d/Zd*. To array the 
fibers perpendicular to the direction of flow, 
sheets of the fiber mass were cut in small sections 
(7) and stacked into the cylinder. A piston then 
compressed these sheets to the proper degree of 
porosity. For the alignment parallel to tube axis 
the fibers were parallelized by taking sheets of 
the fibers and elongating greatly in one direction. 
A compact bundle of such fibers was then urged 
into the cylinder. The desired orientation, of 
course, was not completely realized in either case. 
Flow measurements were then made in a manner 
similar to that for the particles. 


RESULTS 


Table I gives the constants of the apparatus 
used for the bed of particles. Table II gives the 
data for the particles. Table III gives data 
obtained for air flow through the bed of particles. 
These data, along with preliminary data, were 
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taken over a period of several months, hence 
it is believed that systematic errors were small. 
Probable errors indicated are calculated from 
random variations of the quantities involved 
and are the fiducial limits at the 50 percent level 
as given by Student’s ¢ distribution for small 
samples. By using Eq. (6) on first the single 
and then the multiple tube and solving simul- 
taneously, it was possible to determine both k 
and f. It is to be noted that the wall-correction 
factor f, found to be 0.667 in this case, no 
doubt depends, among other things, upon the 
type of packing against the wall. Hence, this 
factor would not be applicable to all conditions. 

Table IV gives data for flow of air through 
glass wool. It is readily observed that although 
there is some variation in these determinations, 
they give definitely different values of k for the 
different orientations. 


SUMMARY 


It is shown that in expressing the permeability 
of a porous medium as a function having the 


form K=é&A/kS,?(1—€)?, the value k must take 
different values for different orientations of the 
exposed surfaces. In particular where the surfaces 
are oriented at random, k=4.50+0.02, while if 
they are parallel to the direction of flow, k~6.0, 
and if the porous medium is composed of 
circular cylinders perpendicular to the flow, then 
k~3.0. It is recognized that the value of 4.50 
differs from Carman’s value of 5.0 by much 
more than the error of the experiment. One also 
notes that the work of Fowler and Hertel on 
textile fibers which were largely perpendicular 
to the direction of flow gives a value of k=5.55 
in our notation, which is consistent with k~6 
for complete perpendicularity. It should be 
remarked that these values of k apply to fairly 
compact media. In some unpublished work on 
textile fibers it has been found that for higher 
porosities («>0.9) the conditions of flow become 
somewhat different. The study of flow through 
plugs of high porosity is being continued, and 
the authors plan to present the results of this 
study in a later paper. 


Spark Gaps with Short Time Lag 


JOSEPH SLEPIAN AND W. E. BERKEY 
Westinghouse Research Laboratories, East Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


(Received August 22, 1940) 


Short spark gaps (order of one mm) in air at atmospheric 
pressure, unless specially radiated, show large spark lag 
when tested at little above the sparking potential. In 
engineering literature this property is measured by the 
impulse ratio, i.e., the ratio of the voltage at which break- 
down occurs under a voltage surge rising at a specified 
rate (about 50 kilovolts per microsecond), to the voltage 
at which breakdown occurs with slowly increasing im- 
pressed 60-cycle voltage. The spark lag shows statistical 
variations, and its mean has been shown to be nearly 
equal to the mean time for emission of an electron from 
the cathode, prior to the spark. The electron current from 
the cathode prior to the spark is greatly increased by the 
presence of a pointed projection on the cathode, so that 
the mean spark lag at a given voltage is greatly reduced. 


INTRODUCTION 


HE breakdown voltage of short enclosed 
spark gaps is known to be high and 
variable, when tested on rapidly rising surge 
voltage waves. A time delay in breakdown of 
even one microsecond on such a wave would 
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However, if a single pointed projection is used, of sufficient 
size to reduce the spark lag at a given voltage, it also 
reduces the 60-cycle sparking potential, so that the impulse 
ratio, which is the quantity important in engineering 
applications, is not reduced. By using a very large number 
of extremely small pointed projections on the cathode, the 
spark lag can be reduced without appreciable lowering of 
the 60-cycle sparking potentials. Thus impulse ratios 
little greater than unity can be obtained. Small particles 
of carborundum, rutile, alumina and porcelain, of various 
sizes were attached to the cathodes of spark gaps, and the 
impulse ratios tested. Minimum impulse ratios were 
obtained when the particle linear dimensions were between 
210-3 and 15X10-* cm. 


allow thousands of volts to appear across the 
terminals of such a gap before breakdown occurs. 
It is therefore of vital importance that spark 
gaps used in protective devices shall have the 
shortest possible time delay of breakdown. 

The statistical distribution of spark lags has 
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been found experimentally under a given test 
condition to be! 


n= noe */T, 


where mp is the total number of tests, m the 
number with spark lag greater than ¢, and T is 
the average spark lag. 

The tests used to determine this time lag 
equation were made with a rectangular test 
wave with crest voltages only a few percent 
higher than the static breakdown, the time lag 
being the time between the application of 
potential until the spark occurrence. In the tests 
described here the time lag is determined by 
measurement of the breakdown voltage on a 
known surge front rise. The time lag is then the 
time the rising surge exceeds the 60-cycle crest 
breakdown. The test surge used rose rapidly to 
a high overvoltage so that extremely short lags 
were obtained. 

The formation of a discharge with short lag 
between electrodes of a spark gap is dependent 
on starting electrons being present at or near the 
cathode surface at the right time and place to 


TABLE I. Effect on the breakdown of single porcelain chip 
on cathode surface. 


AIR ABOUT 3 MM 


PORCELAIN SPACER 


AIR GAP 4.3 MM 
60-CYCLE IMPULSE Av. IMPULSE 
Gap BREAKDOWNS BREAKDOWNS* RATIO 
No Chip | (1) 10.8 kvr.m.s.) (1) 28.0 kv 
(2) 11.1 (2) 26.5 
(3) 11.1 (3) 20.6 
(4) 11.2 (4) 23.9 22.6 _ 145 
Av. 11.05 (5) 19.75 15.65 —° 
(6) 20.4 
(7) 20.0 
(8) 21.7 


Av. 15.65 kv crest | Av. 22.6 kv 


Single (1) 7.9 kvr.m.s.| (1) 15.0 kv 


Porcelain | (2) 8.6 (2) 15.85 
Chip on | (3) 6.5 (3) 15.2 
(4) 6.2 (4) 14.55 
(5) 6.35 (5) 15.2 15.05 _, 55 
(6) 6.3 (6) 14.55 972° 
(7) 6.3 (7) 15.0 
(8) 6.9 
Av. 6.88 kv r.m.s. 
Av. 9.72 kv crest | Av. 15.05 kv 


* Surge rising to 55 kv at Av. rate of 50 kv/y sec. 


1 A. Tilles, Phys. Rev. 46, 1015 (1934). 
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Fic. 1. Breakdown characteristics of gaps with sized 
porcelain particles on electrodes. 


initiate the discharge. The normal air ionizing 
processes do not usually supply enough electrons 
to provide a satisfactory short average time lag 
of breakdown in spark gaps with spacing in the 
order of 1 to 2 millimeters such as those used in 
lightning arrester applications. It is customary 
to encase such gaps in porcelain housings and 
this still further reduces the ionizing activity 
between the electrodes. Ultraviolet,? radioactive,” 
and other,** radiations have been used to 
shorten the breakdown lag in spark gaps. 

The time delay of a given spark gap operating 
in air at atmospheric pressure has been shown 
by Strigel® to correspond very closely to the time 
for emission of one electron from the cathode. 
Thus if an average time lag of 10~* second is 
desired then an initial current of 10° electrons 
per second is necessary. The dark or initial 
current preceding breakdown which determines 
the spark lag is usually due to photoelectric 
activity of some radiation.’ At very high over- 
voltages high field electron emission may become 
important. The method of shortening the spark 
lag described in this paper is to place projections 
on the surface of the cathode so that field 
distortions will increase the iniatory electron 
current from the cathode and provide a minimum 
spark lag. 

In comparing the operation of spark gaps it is 
convenient to use “impulse ratio,’’ which is 
defined as the ratio of impulse breakdown 
voltage obtained on a specified test wave front 


2L. B. Loeb, Rev. Mod. Phys. 8, 284 (1936). 

3W. E. Berkey, Elec. Eng. p. 429-33, August, 1940. 

4H. Raether, Zeits. f. Physik 110, 611 (1938). 

5R. Strigel, Wiss. Verdff a.d. Siemens-Konzern 11, 
No. 2, 52-74 (1932). 
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to the 60-cycle crest breakdown voltage. In the 
results to be described the impulse test wave 
rose to 55 kv at the average rate of 50 kv per 
microsecond. The average slope is determined 
by the slope of a straight line between the 10 
percent and 90 percent points on the wave front. 
Breakdown voltages varied from } to 3 the crest 
surge voltage. The time lag of a typical gap 
tested under these conditions with impulse ratio 
found to be 1.2 and with a 60-cycle crest break- 
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“A 


PORCELAIN RING 
SPACERS 


Fic. 2. Double test gap structure. 


down of 10 kv, is then approximately 4X10-§ 
second. 


RESULTS 


When a single refractory particle of relatively 
large size is placed on the cathode of a gap and 
tested, it is found that the 60-cycle breakdown 
voltage is lowered, presumably because of space 
charge and field distortion arising from the 
electron current from the particle with the 
accompanying ionization. This is indicated in 
the data of Table I, in which it was found that 
a single large porcelain chip reduced both the 
60-cycle and impulse sparking voltage. On 
impulse tests however the field distortion due 
to space charges apparently did not have time 
to appear and the observed reduction is to be 
attributed to a plentiful supply of electrons 
which reduces the spark lag so that the impulse 
breakdown with the porcelain chip is practically 
equal to the 60-cycle spark overvoltage without 
the chip. It is observed that the impulse flash- 
over voltages are more consistent with the chip 
than without it. These results suggested that it 
might be possible to minimize the decrease in 
60-cycle breakdown while retaining the improved 
impulse flashover properties, by decreasing the 
size of the projection and providing many small 
ion points on the cathode. 

Particles of wet-process porcelain were made 
by crushing and screening between two definite 
screen sizes. The average diameter of the particle 
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is taken as the average between the two screen 
openings. The curves in Fig. 1 show the average 
electrical breakdown values obtained as a func- 
tion of the particle size. The test procedure was 
to make eight impulse breakdown records on the 
cathode-ray oscillograph immediately followed 
by eight 60-cycle breakdowns on a 30-kv maxi- 
mum testing transformer. Averages were used 
to determine the impulse ratio. Two gaps were 
tested and results averaged for each point. 

The particles were bonded to the electrodes 
by first painting a thin coating of shellac or 
water-glass on them in the sparking areas. 
When the bond was partially dry each electrode 
was pressed on a pile of refractory grains and 
poorly held grains dislodged by jarring. In this 
way a uniform one layer covering was obtained. 
The electrodes were then heat treated to harden 
up the bond. 

A double gap assembly is sketched in Fig. 2. 
All following tests were made on this type of gap. 
The refractory particles are shown bonded to 
the electrode surfaces. The disk electrode was 
coated on both sides. 

Particles of silicon carbide on the electrodes 
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Fic. 3. Breakdown characteristics of gaps with sized silicon 
particles on electrodes. 


of double gaps gave the results found in Fig. 3. 
Silicon carbide differs from porcelain mainly in 
conductivity. The electrical resistivity of silicon 
carbide is in the order of one ohm-cm. The 
breakdown voltages decreased much more rapidly 
with increase in particle size than with porcelain. 
Plain gaps with untreated electrodes were tested 
at the same time and are shown as reference lines 
in all the curves. 

Rutile particles with dielectric constant of 80 
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were next as electrode coatings. The 
impulse ratio fell off quite rapidly with reducing 
particle size as shown in Fig. 4. 

The curves in Fig. 5 show the results obtained 
with alumina particles. What appears to be a 
minimum on the impulse ratio curve was found 
at particle size about 0.07 mm. Inspection of 
the grains with a microscope showed that the 
alumina particles were more rounded and had 
less sharp cleavage edges than any of the other 
particles. The test data with alumina were 
quite erratic. 


CONCLUSION 
The time lag of a spark gap can be materially 
shortened by placing small, sharp-edged, refrac- 
tory particles on the cathode surface. Particles 
of porcelain, silicon carbide, rutile and alumina 
were tested in practical spark gap structures. 


Low impulse ratios were obtained for each 
material tested but at different sized grains. 
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Fic. 4. Breakdown characteristics with sized rutile 
particles on electrodes. 


If a single large chip is placed on the cathode, 
then the 60-cycle breakdown is lowered. When 
many smaller grains are placed on the electrodes 
in the high field areas, the 60-cycle breakdown 
voltage is lowered only moderately, and the 
impulse breakdown takes place with short lag. 

Under the test conditions it seems probable 
that one electron from the cathode initates the 
discharge. The high impulse ratios obtained with 
plain gaps are due to an insufficiency of initiatory 
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Fic. 5. Breakdown characteristics of gaps with sized 
alumina particles on electrodes. 


electrons from the cathode. When many small 
sharp points are placed on the cathode a large 
total number of initiatory electrons are supplied 
but spread over a large area. This insures a 
short lag on impulse breakdown with only small 
decrease in 60-cycle breakdown. 


T is true that science often has been perverted to the work of death and destruc- 

tion. It is also true that art has often been made the servant of propaganda, and 
that literature, when its expression is controlled by a dictatorship, may degrade rather 
than ennoble the human mind. But that does not argue for loss of faith in science, art 
or literature —DAvip SARNOFF in ‘Science and Security” 
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The Thermoplastic Behavior of Linear and Three-Dimensional Polymers 


S. S. KIsTLER 
Norton Company Research Laboratories, Worcester, Massachusetts 


(Received May 31, 1940) 


N the literature on synthetic resins, it is 

common to find them divided roughly into 
fusible and infusible products. A brief examina- 
tion of the resins referred to reveals that this 
differentiation is generally very loosely applied 
and that often some substances—e.g., polyvinyl 
acetate—are classed as fusible, whereas there is 
no temperature below the decomposition point 
at which it will become fluid. To the resin 
chemist, hovtever, the distinction has had 
meaning and has referred qualitatively to a large 
difference in thermoplasticity of resins. 

In general, the linear polymers have been 
classed as fusible or thermoplastic and those that 
have been referred to as infusible have, in general, 
been three-dimensional or cross linked. In view 
of the large difference in type of binding between 
the molecules in these two classes of resins it is 
very logical to expect such a tremendous differ- 
ence as is indicated by the terms fusible and 
infusible. It is even not at all unlikely that the 
logical expectation of difference due to structure 
has been responsible for the widespread use of 
the terms. However, in our attempt to become 
more specific and detailed in our thinking it is 
desirable to reconsider the application of these 
terms and to try to picture the mechanism which 
leads to large physical differences in high 
polymers. 


STRENGTH OF ForCcES BETWEEN MOLECULES 


An examination of the chemical composition 
of a large number of polymers demonstrates 
strikingly the close relationship between molec- 
ular structure and physical properties. Those 
compounds that are most thermoplastic and the 
most readily deformed are, in general, not only 
the linear type but in addition are composed of 
chains with relatively nonpolar groups scattered 
along their lengths. Such substances as poly- 
isobutylene, polybutadiene, rubber, polyvinyl 
acetate, polystyrene and polyvinyl chloride are 
all highly thermoplastic but show increasing 
softening temperatures roughly in the order 
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listed. Undoubtedly this difference in softening 
temperature can be associated with the difference 
in composition of the linear molecules. 

Table I, taken from Meyer and Mark,! lists 
radicals such as may occur along polymer chains 
and gives the relative strengths of attraction 
between these groups. A glance at this table 
helps one to understand the fact that if long 
molecules have scattered at intervals throughout 
their lengths such different radicals as CH3;, Cl 
or COOH, greatly different forces exist between 
the molecules themselves and, therefore, there 
are large differences in the ease of deformation 
of the masses, that is, the ease with which one 
molecule can slide over another. It is undoubtedly 
due to such differences in the secondary forces 
between these substituent groups that the series 
of polymers referred to above owes the differences 
in physical properties. 

For example, rubber is very easily deformed, 
relaxes readily under persistent strain, and 
softens rapidly with rise in temperature. On the 
other hand, polyvinyl chloride is stiff at room 
temperature and will rupture before any exten- 
sive amount of deformation occurs. The temper- 
ature has to be raised to well above 100°C before 
it is readily deformable. From the table, it will 
be observed that whereas for a hydrocarbon 
group such as CH;, the side group in rubber, 
the cohesive strength is only 1780, for Cl it 
amounts to 3400. It is, therefore, easy to see 
that with such high forces between the chlorine 
atoms, long chains of vinyl chloride should so 


TABLE I, 
COHESION COHESION 

Group CaL./MOL. Group CaL./ MOL. 
—CH; 1780 —CHO 
=CH; 1780 —COOH 
—CH.— 990 —COOCH; 
=CH— 990 —NH:2 
—O- 1630 —Cl 
—OH 7250 —CONH2 13200 
=CO 4270 —CONH— 10600 


1 Meyer and Mark, Der Aufbau der Hochpolymeren 
Organischen Naturstoffe (Leipzig, 1930), p. 27. 
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Fic. 1. The variation of strength with temperature 
of linear polymers. 


attract each other that relatively large forces 
will be necessary to displace them, compared 
with the forces required to displace rubber or 
polybutadiene molecules. 

Another factor is also quite important which 
does not appear in Table I, namely the volume 
occupied by the side groups. This will be noted 
particularly in comparing polyvinyl acetate with 
polyvinyl chloride. Although the cohesive 
strength of acetate groups is actually larger than 
chlorine atoms, the bulk of the acetate radical is 
so large compared to the chlorine atom that it is 
difficult for vinyl acetate chains to fit so closely 
to each other and, therefore, the mechanical 
force required to move one chain with respect to 
the next is greatly reduced. This reduction in 
cohesive forces between the vinyl acetate mole- 
cules is observed in thermoplasticity of the 
polymer. At temperatures above 40°C polyvinyl 
acetate is readily stretched to seven or eight 
times its original length, and if it is not held too 
long it will recover practically completely. It 
therefore resembles rubber more closely than it 
does polyvinyl chloride. On the other hand, if 
the forces of attraction between the polyvinyl 
chloride molecules are reduced by the incorpora- 
tion of a plasticizer, it also becomes rubbery in 
character. 
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When one compares the strength of the 
secondary bonds between even the most polar 
groups with the strength of primary carbon 
bonds, it is obvious that the former are extremely 
weak and that a few primary bonds connecting 
chains would be much more effective in deter- 
mining the physical properties than many 
secondary bonds. This type of reasoning is 
undoubtedly responsible for much of the loose 
use of the terms fusible and infusible, and for 
the general impression that high strength in 
resins is associated with cross linking. 

It was one of the objects of this present 
investigation to examine the strengths of linear 
and three-dimensional polymers and to attempt 
to correlate the results obtained with chemical 
structure. Figure 1 shows the variation in tensile 
strength with temperature for a series of linear 
polymers differing from each other in the 
character of side groups along the main chains. 
The actual values recorded are so dependent 
upon measuring conditions that they should not 
be taken as of absolute significance but only for 
comparative results. These specimens were 
dumbbell-shaped and were broken in an Olsen 
machine equipped with a hot chamber that 
could be maintained at the specified temperature 
+0.5°C. The standard procedure was to stress 
the sample at the rate of 6900 lb./square inch 
per minute except at temperatures of 100° and 
above when one-tenth of this rate was used. 

The very large influence of the substituent 
groups is at once apparent by comparing, for 
example, polyvinyl acetate (Gelva) with poly- 
vinyl chloride (Vinylite QYNA) or vinylidine 
dichloride (Venalloy). The last compound in 
particular shows a retention of strength to very 
much higher temperatures than the others and 
even at 160°C still retains appreciable strength. 
Vinylite VYNW is a copolymer of 95 percent 
vinyl chloride with 5 percent vinyl acetate. 

Figure 2 shows the same type of measurements 
on typical three-dimensional polymers. Here the 
striking difference is the tendency for the strength 
to rise with rising temperature to some maximum 
value and then to drop off rapidly. This rise in 
strength with increase in temperature is quite 
contrary to what would be expected, but has a 
very simple explanation. The three-dimensional 
polymers in general are very brittle at low 
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temperatures, and it is extremely difficult to 
distribute stresses uniformly over the cross 
section of the test piece, so that at the lower 
temperatures unequal stress distribution leads 
to rupture of a portion of the cross section before 
the remainder has been stressed to its ultimate 
tensile strength. As soon as a crack starts, the 
forces are more unevenly distributed than before 
and the piece immediately breaks. At the higher 
temperatures the extension at rupture is some- 
what greater and it becomes more possible for 
the stresses to be equalized. This increase in 
uniformity of stress distribution produces a 
continual increase in the apparent tensile 
strength, until the decrease in strength due to 
rise in temperature becomes of equal importance, 
when a maximum will be reached. At subsequent 
higher temperatures the strength will drop off 
very rapidly because of the thermal effect. 

The striking similarity between Figs. 1 and 2 
at first is puzzling, because of the fact that in 
Fig. 2 the primary forces attaching molecules to 
each other must be of an entirely different order 
of magnitude than the secondary forces in 
Fig. 1. It should be possible for’ molecules in 
Fig. 1 to slide over each other, and for rupturing 
to occur eventually by plastic deformation and 
necking down of the specimen. That the temper- 
ature coefficient for strength is approximately as 
high for three-dimensional polymers as for the 
linear polymers would indicate that the primary 
valency bonds are of relatively small importance 
in determining this coefficient, and, therefore, 
that the strength recorded is principally that 
due tosecondary forces. In fact, had the strengths 
for the linear polymers been correctly calculated 
to the actual cross section at rupture, there 
would have been even less distinction between 
the two types. What the figures do not show is 
the large extension at rupture for most of the 
linear, and the very small extension for the 
three-dimensionsl polymers, which is probably 
the most striking difference between these two 
classes of resins. 

If the bonds being ruptured were principally 
primary, one would expect the softening temper- 
ature of three-dimensional plastics certainly to 
be as high as glass and possibly even as high as 
fused quartz. That the softening temperature 
may not be any higher than for linear polymers 
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in which there are strong secondary forces 
between the substituent groups indicates that 
the mechanism of rupture must be such as to 
bring great stresses to bear onto a few of the 
primary bonds at a time, thus preventing any 
large number of them from distributing the 
stresses between them and taking the principal 
part of the applied load. 

That this can be so is quite clear from observa- 
tions of the physical behavior of the test speci- 
men during application of stress. The linear 
polymers in general stretch noticeably before 
rupture and some of them stretch to many 
times their original length. It is thus possible 
for an orientation of the molecules to occur and 
for stresses to be distributed among a very 
large number of molecules. On the other hand, 
the three-dimensional specimens general 
stretch very little, particularly at the lower 
temperatures. Undoubtedly the molecules are 
much folded and bent and when the tensile 
stress is applied the secondary forces yield, 
permitting the stress to be carried largely by 
such primary bonds as may be attached to fairly 
large groups with little opportunity for yielding. 
When these primary bonds are ruptured, the 
only forces remaining in these regions to prevent 
complete rupture are the secondary. Molecules, 
or sections of molecules, therefore, can slide 


Strength vs. Temperature 

or 
Three-Dimensional Polymers 


Strength, Kg per Square millimeter 


Fic. 2. The variation of strength with temperature 
of three-dimensional polymers. 
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over each other locally until other primary bonds 
prevent movement and are ruptured in succession. 

The picture is somewhat as though one tied 
together here and there loops of a tangled mass 
of thread, then soaked the mass in heavy tar 
and applied tension to the ends. Here and there 
within the mass most of the tension would be 
localized on one or two threads where they were 
tied together. These would rupture quickly and 
the force required to stretch the mass would be 
largely that required to slide the threads over 
each other in the viscous tar. The forces required 
to produce viscous flow in the tar represent the 
secondary forces between chains while the knots 
between the loops represent the primary bonds. 
It is easy to imagine that such a tangle of thread 
would show little more tensile strength due to 
the knots than it would have shown if these 
knots had not been tied. 

Even in the case of the very highly cured 
phenol-formaldehyde resin it is to be noted that 
at 160°, the maximum temperature to which 
the heating device would go, the temperature 
coefficient is as high as for some of the linear 
resins. Also there is a point on the graph at 160° 


representing another well-cured phenol-formal-. 


dehyde resin that is probably superior in strength 
and heat resistance to most of the molded 
articles on the market, and yet it showed lower 
strength at this temperature than polyvinylidine 
dichloride. 


THE PROCESS OF FLOW IN PLASTICS 
UNDER STRESS 


Henry Eyring? has called our attention to the 
possibility of obtaining activation energies for 
the process of flow in viscous materials. By 
treating viscous flow as an activated process it 
is possible to arrive at an equation relating rate 
of flow to force and activation energy. It there- 
fore seems desirable to survey the plastic 
polymers and see if the calculated activation 
energies of flow and the “‘viscous volumes” have 
important correlations with other physical 
properties. 

The detailed logic upon which the derivation 
of the conclusions depends is given by Eyring 


* Henry Eyring, J. Chem. Phys. 4, 283 (1936). 
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and others.* We shall give here a brief derivation 
of the equation for viscous flow, in view of the 
fact that former derivations published have 
stressed approximations rather than the accurate 
formulation, and strangely enough these ap- 
proximations have been very little easier to use 
than the accurate equation, and have led to 
some errors. In general, probably, the errors of 
approximation are not large but it is conceivable 
that at times. they may reach considerable 
magnitude, and the slightly greater ease of 
manipulation of the approximation is not worth 
the loss in accuracy. 

Following Eyring, assume that atomic groups 
within the plastic are so bound together that. 
they move as units. These groups may or may 
not be identified with molecular units. In a 
plastic composed of long chains it is likely that 
any one group is made up of portions of several 
molecules that happen to be closely associated 
or intertwined. Each group rests in a potential 
low and is surrounded by energy barriers, so 
that only occasionally does it possess enough 
energy to move over a barrier to a neighboring 
low. When there are no unbalanced external 
forces on the plastic, the frequency of such 
jumps can be represented by k’ in the equation 


k! = (1) 


where K is a constant at constant temperature, 
E is the activation energy required for the 
average jump, k is Boltzmann’s constant and T 
is the absolute temperature. 

If, now, a shearing stress is applied to the 
plastic, all jumps in the direction of the stress 
will be aided and those in the reverse direction 
retarded by it. If the atomic group has a pro- 
jected area in the plane of shear, a, and the 
distance moved on the average at each jump is 
\, the shearing stress being f dynes per square 
centimeter, the energy contribution of the stress 
will be adf/2. The factor } is introduced since 
the group will only have to move approximately 
\/2 in order to surmount the barrier. 

The number of jumps forward per second will 


3R. H. Ewell and H. Eyring, J. Chem. Phys. 5, 726 
(1937); H. Eyring and J. O. Hirschfelder, J. Phys. Chem. 
41, 249 (1937); R. H. Ewell, J. App. Phys. 9, 252 (1938); 
F. Eirich and R. Simha, J. Chem. Phys. 7, 116 (1939); 
D. Frisch and H. Eyring, J. App. Phys. 11, 75 (1940); Also 
see H. R. Lillie, J. Am. Ceramic Soc. 16, 619 (1933). 
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three dimensions. 
now be 
Ke (2) 
and the jumps against the stress 
hy = (3) 
Since it is the rate of progression due to the 


shearing stress that we are interested in, we 
subtract (3) from (2) and obtain 


—E 


k;—kp=Ke ’ (4) 
which can be put in the form 
k;—k,=2k’ sinh adf/2kT. 


The velocity of an atomic group under shearing 
stress will then be 


V=2k’d sinh adf/2kT. 
Now the viscosity is defined as 
n 


where \; is the distance between moving planes 
in a direction normal to the plane of shear. Thus 


fm Af 
n= = 
sinh a\f/2kT sinh Bf/T 


It will be noted that the product ad has the 
dimensions of a volume. It is the product of the 
projected area of the atomic group in the plane 
of shear and the distance the group moves in 
the direction of shear. Therefore, it should be 
emphasized that it is not the volume of the 
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moving atomic group. It has no other significance 
than the definition gives it, but since the area 
must have a relationship to the volume of the 
moving group, this volume, ad, which we shall 
call the ‘‘viscous volume” also has some relation- 
ship to the volume of the moving group so that 
in general it is to be expected that when the 
“viscous volume’”’ is large the volume of the 
moving group will also be large. This may not 
necessarily always be the case, since the distance 
moved for one group may be quite different from 
that for another. It would be desirable to calcu- 
late the actual volume of the moving group itself 
but since this is impossible at the moment we 
shall have to be content with a calculation of 
the “‘viscous volume.” 

It will be seen from Eq. (5) that the viscosity 
of a plastic should not be a linear function of 
the applied force except at such small shearing 
stress that there is a negligible contribution to 
the energy of the atomic group as it surmounts 
a barrier. In other words, plastics in general 
should exhibit non-Newtonian flow at stresses of 
the order of magnitude that are usually used in 
stretching or rupturing specimens, e.g., 10° dynes 
per square centimeter or greater. As an illustra- 
tion, Gelva 25 (polyvinyl acetate) at an elonga- 
tion of 300 percent shows a change of viscosity 
from 1.710" to 4X 10° poises with a change of 
shearing stress from 2.4107 to 2.5107 dynes 
per square centimeter, a change of only 4 percent. 
Similarly, the viscosity of dried rubber latex at 
an elongation of 290 percent changes from 
2.210" to 2.5X10*® poises with a change in 
shearing stress from 7.3 to 8.2X10°, 12 percent. 


VISCOSITIES FROM RELAXATION CURVES 


Using the test equipment that had been used 
for tensile strength measurements it was most 
convenient to measure the viscosity by rate of 
relaxation of stressed specimens at a given 
temperature. Figure 3 shows the large effect of 
temperature upon the rate of relaxation of vinyl 
acetate. From the slopes of these curves it is 
comparatively easy to calculate the viscosities 
using the equation: 


n= FI/2AS, 


where F is the stress on the specimen, / its 
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Fic. 4. The relaxation of polyvinyl acetate showing 
contraction after sudden reduction of stress. 


length, A its cross-sectional area, and S is the 
velocity of separation of its ends. By determining 
the viscosities under two different loads at the 
same temperature, and at one other temperature, 
it is not difficult to calculate both the heat of 
activation and the “viscous volume’ for a 
plastic. Table II shows the results so obtained 
for several vinyl acetates and at different 
percentages of elongation. The results are rather 
erratic and it was eventually decided that 
measurement of these quantities by calculation 
from the relaxation curves was not reliable due 
to elastico-viscous effects, the very large effect 
of differences in molecular orientation when 
successive measurements are made on the same 
sample, and the influence of the history of the 
sample. 

Figure 4 shows a relaxation curve for polyvinyl 
acetate. The initial portion shows relaxation from 
a fairly high stress for a period of twelve minutes 
at the end of which time the stress was suddenly 
dropped from 33 Ib. (15 kg) to 10 Ib. (4.5 kg) 
whereupon the relaxation curve was continued. 
It will be noted that instead of relaxing there 
was a steady increase of stress for considerable 


time after the rapid drop, which shows that 
elastic recovery is occurring against high internal 
viscosity. It is only after a comparatively long 
time has elapsed that the normal shape of the 
relaxation curve is resumed. 

When one stretches a specimen of polyvinyl 
acetate, orientation of the molecules occurs, 
with unraveling of the many entanglements that 
undoubtedly exist in the completely relaxed 
molecules. However, the internal friction is so 
high that the elastic forces tending to restore the 
original shape are largely masked, and only as 
time elapses is it possible for the specimen to 
retract. If rapid retraction is allowed to occur 
for a brief period and the specimen is then 
prevented from retracting further, the force 
required to prevent further contraction rises 
gradually due to relaxation of the viscous 
resistance in the specimen, and if it were not for 
slow slippage of the molecules over each other 
the elastic force would approach some value 
asymptotically. Also, there are undoubtedly 
occurring internal equalizations of stresses that 
had been produced by rapid distortion of the 
piece. In local sections the molecular configura- 
tions may be such as to permit deformation 
more readily than in some other sections so that 
comparatively large elements of volume may be 
moved with respect to each other, the distortion 
of structure being relatively large between them 
while within each mass the distortion may be 
comparatively small. As the new external form 
is maintained for a period of time the more 
highly deformed portions may contract at the 
expense of the sections that showed higher 


‘viscous resistance, and such changes may occur 


over considerable periods of time. 


TABLE II. 
MEASURING PERCENT 
POLYMER CONDITIONS STRETCH Temp. da, As E, Ca. REMARKS 
1. Gelva 15-1 Relaxation 104-121 28.5 21,000 _- 
2. Gelva 15-1 Relaxation 393-406 28.5 5,900 — After a period at constant load. 
3. Gelva 15-1 Relaxation 637-640 28.5 17,000 a 
4. Gelva 15-1 Relaxation 421-425 28.5, 37.5 _ 69,000 Neglecting \a 
5. Gelva 15-1 Relaxation 421-425 28.5, 37.5 — 73,000 Assuming \a = 5900 
6. Gelva 15-1 Relaxation 421-425 28.5, 37.5 -- 89,000 Assuming \a = 17,000 
7. Gelva 25 Relaxation ca. 105 26, 31 14,800 71,000 
8. Gelva 45 Relaxation 780-786 44 4,900 -= 
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VISCOSITIES FROM STRETCH AT CONSTANT LOAD 


It then became necessary to test the plastics 
being studied under conditions that could be 
more readily duplicated and that might yield 
more comparable results. Undoubtedly the best 
conditions would be under constant stress per 
unit cross-sectional area, but in view of the fact 
that relatively large extensions occur, and the 
cross section is changing continually with exten- 
sion, no machine is at present available for 
stressing under such conditions, and it was 
necessary to resort to stress under constant load 
on the specimen. Figure 5 shows the way 
elongation at constant load changes with the 
time. 

In the present measurements where constant 
load was applied, it must be remembered that 
the degree of orientation is increasing with time 
and that the values obtained for both the 
activation energy and the “viscous volume”’ will 
undoubtedly be influenced by this fact. 

The procedure finally adopted in order to 
make the measurements as reproducible as 
possible, and make results with one plastic 
comparable to those with another, was to cut 
three test specimens from the same molded block 
and plot the elongation of each specimen against 
time. Two specimens were measured at the same 
temperature but under applied loads differing 
by 25 to 100 percent. The third specimen was 
then stressed at one of the former loads and at 
a temperature from 5° to 10° different from the 
initial. From the plots of these three curves it is 
possible to calculate the viscosity at precisely 
the same percentage elongation for each speci- 
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Fic. 5. The extension of polyvinyl acetate under 
constant load. 


men, and from these figures calculate the two 
quantities desired. 

It is to be noted that the activation energy 
cannot be calculated from the difference in 
viscosity at two temperatures alone but is a 
function also of the “viscous volume.” This 
fact is illustrated by the calculations recorded in 
Table II, 4-6, for activation energy, neglecting 
in the first place the ‘‘viscous volume,’”’ second, 
assuming this volume to be 5900A*, and in the 
third place assuming it to be 17,000A°. 

Table III gives the results for polyvinyl 
acetate of several molecular weights, and for 
three other thermoplastic resins, when measured 
by the foregoing procedure. It will be noted 
that the results are much less erratic than they 
were when the calculations were made from 
relaxation curves. 


TABLE III. 
MEASURING PERCENT 
POLYMER CONDITIONS STRETCH Temp. da, A’ E, CAt. REMARKS 

9. Gelva 7 *C.L. 1.2-1.8X 107 dynes/cm? 129 35, 39.5 5,100 86,000 

10. Gelva 25 *C.L. 3-5 X10? dynes/cm? 300 29,30 9,200 54,000 

11. Gelva 25 *C.L. 6-10 107 dynes/cm? 600 35, 40 4,800 84,000 : 
»12. Gelva 45 *C.L. 16-20 K107 dynes/cm? 780-801 44 1,700 _- Successive observations 

on same piece. 

13. Gelva 45 *C.L. 2.5-6 X10? dynes/cm? 373 30, 35 8,400 64,000 

14. Plexiglas *C.L. 1-2 107 dynes/cm? 136 82,87 49,000 122,000 Réhm and Haas 

15. Cellulose acetate *C.L. 2-2.8X107 dynes/cm? 112 80,86 37,000 117,000 %” sheet from duPont 
16. Formvar 15-95 *C.L. 1.6-2 10? dynes/cm? 137 110,115 47,000 170,000 Shawinigan Chemicals 


Co. 


* C.L. refers to constant load on the test specimen. 
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F1G. 6. Variation of “viscous volume” and activation energy 
or polyvinyl acetate at different elongations. 


In turning attention to the polyvinyl acetates, 
there is a regular decrease in “‘viscous volume”’ 
and a steady increase in the activation energy 
with increase in percent of stretch. It will be 
noted that there is apparently little, if any, 
influence upon either the ‘viscous volume”’ or 
the activation energy due to variations in the 
molecular weight of the polyvinyl acetate at 
weights as large as, or larger than, Gelva 25. 
The results have been represented graphically 
in Fig. 6 in which it will be seen that the values 
for Gelva 45 lie between those given for Gelva 
25, and while there may be some influence due 
to molecular weight this is apparently minor. 
This fact precludes the possibility that the 
atomic group that moves as a unit in these 
plastics during viscous flow can be identified as 
the molecule unless molecular weights for 
different vinyl acetates are constant and the 
differences in the viscosities of the solutions are 
due to other causes. 


The fact that the values for Gelva 7 are out 
of line with the others is not surprising since 
there must be some minimum molecular weight 
beneath which a reduction in length of the chains 
will influence both the ‘‘viscous volume” and 
the activation energy. That the activation 
energy for the low molecular weight compound 
is higher than for the longer chains is at first 
surprising, but might be explained by the 
greater ease with which the small molecules can 
line up with each other and, therefore, approach 
closer to crystallization. The disturbance of a 
semicrystalline structure due to movement of 
one atomic or molecular group with respect to 
another would require greater energy than if 
orientation is entirely random. 

In order to see if successive observations could 
be made on the same sample at such a high 
extension as 800 percent, the “‘viscous volume” 
was calculated for the Gelva 45 between 780 and 
801 percent stretch. Here it seemed that approxi- 
mately a steady state had been arrived at, but 
unless there is a much more rapid change in 
“viscous volume” in going from 600 percent to 
800 percent than there is in going from 300 to 
600 percent, this value of 1700A* is probably 
low. (See 12, Table III.) 

Other attempts were made to measure Gelva 
45 by the constant load method at 800 percent 
stretch but apparently the ability to stretch 
this far is intimately connected with the molding 
conditions when the original slab is formed, since 
subsequent slabs would rupture before this 
extension was obtained. Undoubtedly, it would 
be simple to find the proper molding procedure 
to obtain this extensibility but time was lacking 
for this work. 


TABLE IV. 
MEASURING PERCENT 

POLYMER CONDITIONS STRETCH Temp. ha, A? E, Car 
17. Dried rubber latex C.L. 0.36-0.68 X 107 dynes/cm? 275 25, 31 215,000 26,000 
18. Dried rubber latex C.L. 0.64-1.08 k 107 dynes/cm? 440 25, 31 148,000 32,000 
19. Dried rubber latex C.L. 1.04-1.64 107 dynes/cm? 575 25, 31 106,000 38,000 
20. Vistanex high polymer Relaxation ca. 750 30, 35 50,000 24,000 
21. Perbunan ‘Relaxation 780-840 25, 35 55,000 36,000 
22. Vistanex high polymer C.L. 1.20-1.39 X 107 dynes/cm? 1000 25,000 27,000 
23. Perbunan C.L. 1.31-1.64 107 dynes/cm? 800 58,000 24,000 
24. Rubber (Smallwood) 3,500 10,200 
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Referring again to Table III it is interesting 
to note that Plexiglas and cellulose acetate have 
very similar “viscous volumes’ and activation 
energies, which is also suggested by the fact that 
the softening temperatures for these two products 
were within two degrees of each other. The very 
high activation energies found for these two 
plastics and also for Formvar 15-95 are con- 
cordant with the extremely rapid rate at which 
softening occurs when the temperature is raised. 

It is also interesting to note that the ‘‘viscous 
volumes”’ for these plastics are of another order 
of magnitude from those measured for vinyl 
acetate. This large difference undoubtedly is 
responsible for some of the large differences in 
physical behavior of these plastics, although it 
is difficult to do more than speculate on the 
origin of this difference. It seems plausible that 
it is associated with the polar forces between 
chains, and the greater ease of entanglement and 
the greater resistance offered to displacement in 
the less thermoplastic materials. 

That the ‘‘viscous volume’’ should decrease 
with increase in stretch is quite logical because 
of the fact that clumps are being disentangled 
and orientation is occurring which should tend 
to decrease the large discontinuities that un- 
doubtedly occur in a resin as it is formed. The 
“Locher Stellen’? are elongated and represent 
smaller portions of the cross section and probably 
have less influence on differential movements as 
orientation occurs. Also it is in harmony with 
our picture that the activation energy increases 
with increase in stretch. Forces between chains 
that are oriented parallel with each other must 
be greater than when they lie at random. 

Incidentally, it may be remarked that Pois- 
son’s ratio is 0.5 within experimental error for 
all of the polymers studied. 


RUBBER-LIKE POLYMERS 


Table IV and Fig. 7 represent the results from 
measurements at constant load on rubber-like 
polymers. Here the most striking differences 
from other plastics are the very large “‘viscous 
volume” for the dried rubber latex and the 
uniformly smaller activation energies for these 
elastic polymers. In this table are also included 
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Fic. 7. Variation of “viscous volume” and activation energy 
for latex rubber at different elongations. 


the values reported by Smallwood‘ calculated 
from the data of Mooney on milled rubber. 

The tremendous difference between the ‘‘vis- 
cous volumes’”’ for dried latex and for milled 
rubber is undoubtedly important and connotes a 
very large difference in structure. The rubber 
latex particles retain their identity on drying 
and such a mass is unusually nonhomogeneous 
even for a plastic. This lack of homogeneity 
will permit large masses to move with respect to 
each other and force the plastic deformation to 
occur between these masses of entangled rubber 
molecules. The milling operation undoubtedly 
breaks down the clumps and, therefore, reduces 
the size of the atomic or molecular group that 
moves in viscous deformation. 

It is a bit surprising that the activation energy 
is not smaller than 10,000 calories when the 
viscous volume is as small as 3500A°. 

It is probable that some of the high extensi- 
bility and high degree of recovery of unvulcan- 
ized dried rubber latex is due to the large 
“viscous volume.’” These dense clusters of 
molecules or portions of molecules undoubtedly 
can be physically deformed but require consider- 
able stresses to produce plastic deformation. In 
fact much of the difference between milled and 
unmilled rubber may be due to the disruption 
of these clusters, and breaking of chains may be 
only a secondary effect, possibly necessary in 


4 Hugh M. Smallwood, J. App. Phys. 8, 505 (1937). 
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order to disentangle the molecules in these 
masses. 

It is a well-known fact, for which there has 
been no explanation, that rubber cannot be 
broken down on the mill in the absence of 
oxygen. These measurements offer a convincing 
explanation of this phenomenon. The energy 
required to move one cluster by another may go 
as high as 40,000 calories, or perhaps slightly 
more at the extreme elongations. On the other 
hand, the energy required to rupture a carbon 
to carbon bond is 160,000 calories. Therefore 
it is impossible to bring such stresses to bear 
upon a single rubber molecule by plastic defor- 
mation of the mass to rupture the primary bond. 
If we imagine a single rubber molecule bridging 
the gap between two clusters that are moving 
with respect to each other, and can assume that 
such unusual circumstances arise that all of the 
viscous drag experienced by these clusters is 
opposed by this single molecule, long before 
such stresses are built up as could rupture the 
carbon to carbon bond these groups must be 
pulled from their positions of rest in their 
respective shearing planes, and only when the 
chain is weakened by oxidation is it possible for 
sufficient stresses to accumulate to pull it in two. 

It is yet too early in this study of the activated 
processes accompanying viscous flow to say what 
correlations will be found between the quantities 
calculated above and physical properties of 
plastics, but it is reasonable to assume that many 
plastic phenomena can be explained in terms of 
these recent concepts. 

For example, solvent and nonsolvent plasti- 
cizers show a large difference in their affects on 
plastics. It is quite logical to expect that this 
difference is due to the plasticizer in one case 
distributing uniformly throughout the mass, 
while in the other case concentrating in the 
regions between the denser clusters. It is, 
therefore, to be expected, though at present we 
have no data to verify the assumption, that a 
plastic softened with a nonsolvent plasticizer 
will show a much larger “‘viscous volume”’ on 
deformation than will a plastic softened by a 
solvent plasticizer. It is to be expected in the 
former case that elastic recovery would be much 
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better with a given amount of plasticizer than 
in the latter. 

Also, in two cases where the activation 
energies are the same but the ‘‘viscous volumes” 
are widely different, the internal viscosity of the 
one with the high ‘‘viscous volume’”’ will be much 
less and its speed of retraction after elastic 
displacement will be much greater. 

What further applications there will be for 
these plastic measurements and the accompany- 
ing calculated values cannot at the moment be 
predicted, but the work is going forward and 
it is hoped can be further extended by devising 
apparatus to stretch specimens under constant 
load per unit of cross section. 

It should be emphasized here that in the 
above measurements conditions were not favor- 
able for arriving at a “‘steady state’’ and there- 
fore the quantitative interpretation of the results 
is not easy. We do not yet know what relations 
there are between viscosities, activation energies 
and “‘viscous volumes’’ measured during elastic 
displacement and during flow at constant 
orientation. 


SUMMARY 


An examination has been made into the 
differences between linear and three-dimensional 
polymers. Thermoplasticity of the linear poly- 
mers is shown to have an intimate connection 
with the character of the side groups on the long 
chain molecules. It has also been shown that the 
ultimate tensile strength of three-dimensional 
polymers is dependent primarily upon secondary 
forces and has little connection with the degree 
of cross linking. The cross linking mainly in- 
fluences the amount of extension under load and 
the amount of plastic deformation. 

Calculations have been made of the activation 
energies and ‘“‘viscous volumes’’ accompanying 
flow in plastics, and it has been shown that these 
values differ widely for different types of poly- 
mers. These values have been correlated to a 
limited extent with the physical properties of 
plastics, and in particular an explanation has 
been offered of the observed fact that rubber 
cannot be “broken down” on a mill in the 
absence of oxygen. 
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Changes in the Absorption Spectrum of Pb and Ni Films at Low Temperatures* 


CHARLES F. SQutREt 
Department of Chemistry, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland 


(Received July 13, 1940) 


The temperature dependence (298°K to 80°K) of the absorption spectrum of Ag, Cu, Cd, 
Al, Sn, Sb, Pb, and Ni has been studied. Only Pb and Ni showed a relative change; Pb films 
transmit more ultraviolet light at 80°K than at 298°K, Ni films transmit less visible light 


at 80°K than at 298°K. 


INTRODUCTION 


HEORETICAL reasoning concerning the 
electronic behavior of metals has been 
based on a variety of thermal, electrical, mag- 
netic and optical studies.! In the optical experi- 
ments the work of Sabine? and that of Wood? on 
thin metallic films has been most fruitful. We 
have made metallic films of Ag, Cu, Cd, Al, Sn, 
Sb, Pb and Ni, and studied the spectrum of the 
light transmitted through these films at 298°K 
to 80°K. The experiments were performed with 
the purpose of observing possible changes in the 
position or intensity of absorption bands (i.e., 
regions of heavy absorption) on lowering the 
temperature. 


EXPERIMENTAL 


The metal films were prepared by evaporation 
from a tungsten wire filament in a vacuum. The 
metals were deposited on quartz or Pyrex which 
had previously been thoroughly cleaned. The 
films were sufficiently thick (14) that their spe- 
cific resistivity was that of the bulk metal. The 
metals were all of high tested purity. It should 
be emphasized that in nearly all work on the 
optical properties of metals, there is considerable 
doubt as to the crystalline structure of that por- 
tion of the metal which interacts with the light— 
i.e., in reflection or absorption. 

Light from a hydrogen discharge tube passed 
through the metal film which was held by the 
cryostat and then into a Hilger E-31 quartz 

* Presented before the International Science Conference, 
Paris (1937) at the symposium of Professor A. Cotton. 
This work is part of a Doctorate Dissertation, Department 
of Chemistry, The Johns Hopkins University. 

+ Now at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

1N. F. Mott and H. Jones, Properties of Metals and 
Alloys (Oxford University Press, 1936). 


2 R. B. Sabine, Phys. Rev. 55, 1064 (1939). 
3 R. W. Wood, Phys. Rev. 44, 353 (1933). 
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spectrograph. The exposure times were quite 
long (20 minutes) and the light intensity was held 
constant by a variable resistance. The cryostat 
was equipped with thermocouples and a gas 
thermometer; thermal equilibrium was insured 
by metallic contact with Wood’s metal. The 
films were in high vacuum during the studies so 
that upon lowering the temperature, no moisture 
or gas could condense on the metallic surface. 

Figure 1 shows the spectrum after having 
passed through a heavy film of Ag. The upper 
exposure was taken at 80°K and the lower one 
when the film was at 298°K. The pure Hz spec- 
trum extends across the entire plate and is not 
shown here. No change could be observed on the 
plate even with a sensitive densitometer. Similar 
results, showing no change in the spectrum of the 
transmitted light under identical conditions, save 
that of temperature, were obtained for all the 
other metals studied except Pb and Ni. 

Figure 2 shows the same kind of study made 
on Pb and it is clear that the lowering of the 
temperature has the effect of increasing the trans- 
mission in the ultraviolet. The observed change 
was reversible—i.e., the original spectrum re- 
turned after warming the film back up to 298°K. 
The results of Pb were readily reproduced. 

The change observed in the absorption spec- 
trum of Ni films upon lowering the temperature 
was in the intensity with which the film absorbed 


Fic. 1. Ag transmission at 80°K and at 298°K. 
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in the visible region. Densitometer studies on the 
spectrographic plates showed the effect—i.-e., 
heavier absorption of visible light at 80°K than 
at 298°K. This work was held up for some time 
so that these results on Ni could be repeated in 
another manner. By means of a monochromator, 
light of approximately the same wave-length was 
sent through the metal film and then allowed to 
fall on a photo-cell. For the ultraviolet region a 
quartz Na-cathode tube was used. A Vance 
meter* was used to amplify the photo-current. 
The increased absorption in the visible region at 
low temperatures for Ni is brought out in Table I. 
The readings on Ag are included for comparison. 
The amplifier readings give only relative values; 

TABLE I. Photoelectric current (amplified) due to nearly 


monochromatic light which has passed through films of (a) Ni 
and (b) Ag. 


Ni Ag 
Temperature 298°K 80°K 298°K 80°K 
5800A 40.0 30.5 Heavy Absorption 


Ultraviolet 42.55 41.0 20.0 19.5  Microamp. 


thus, the large change for Ni is really a change of 
only several percent on an absolute intensity 
scale. The reflected light from the Ni film showed 
no relative change on the amplifier corresponding 
to the change observed in the transmission. 


DISCUSSION 
Germer® has recently shown by electron dif- 
fraction studies that metal films do have a crys- 


*A. W. Vance, Rev. Sci. Inst. 7, 489 (1936). 
L. H. Germer, Phys. Rev. 56, 58 (1939). 


(a) 


(b) 


Fic. 2 (a) and (b). Pb transmission at various temperatures. 


talline pattern even down to a very thin film. 
This leads one to believe that an interpretation 
of these results may be inferred from the electron 
theory of metals. According to Mott,! the ab- 
sorption of light in the visible region by Ni is due 
in large part to internal photoelectric transitions 
of electrons belonging to the 3—d band. It may 
possibly be that the changes in Ni observed here 
are due to a change in the number of electrons in 
the 3—d band upon lowering the temperature. 
Pb has a very large expansion coefficient in the 
range of temperatures investigated ; such a large 
change in interatomic distance should affect the 
relative positions of electron energy bands. It 
seems impossible to give further details because 
of insufficient knowledge about these energy 
levels. It would be very interesting to make 
similar studies on metals like Ge and Hf where 
definite transition effects have been observed. 
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Theory of the Cyclotron 


RoBert R. WILson* 
Radiation Laboratory, University of California, Berkeley, California 
(Received August 9, 1940) 


The processes of formation of the initial ions in the 
cyclotron are reviewed, after which the various processes 
by which the ions are lost from resonance are considered. 
A theory of the loss of ions by collision or by electron 
capture is given and is compared with measurements 
made on the variation of the high energy beam current 
with gas pressure: satisfactory agreement is found. The 
inhomogeneity of the magnetic field of the 60-inch Berkeley 
cyclotron has been measured, and an analysis of the 
electric and magnetic focusing in that cyclotron is made. 
Rose’s work on the loss of ions resulting from their getting 
out of phase with the radiofrequency voltage is applied to 
the calculation of Vo, the voltage necessary to apply to 
the dees just to get a beam. As an example, the value of 


Vo is computed for the 60-inch cyclotron, and is found to 
be in good agreement with the directly measured value. 
The wandering of the ion paths is reviewed and is applied 
to the calculation of the inhomogeneity of the energy of 
emergent beam. Measurements made on the homogeneity 
of the energy of the protons from the 37-inch cyclotron 
are compared to the calculations. Finally, the question of 
shimming the magnetic field of a cyclotron is considered. 
It is suggested that the magnetic field be made to decrease 
from the center with a constant dH/dr. For this shape of 
magnetic field, analytic expressions are derived for the 
magnitudes of dH/dr and Vo, and methods for attaining 
such a field are suggested. 


1. INTRODUCTION 


UPERFICIALLY, the theory of the cyclotron 
is very simple. An ion of charge e and mass M 
is formed at the center of the cyclotron and is 
accelerated by a radiofrequency voltage between 
the dees. The magnetic field HT bends the ion’s 
path with an angular velocity w=ell/ Mc; if the 
frequency of the oscillating voltage is w 27, the 
ion is said to be in resonance and is continuously 
accelerated so that its path spirals out with ever- 
increasing radius of curvature. Finally, at a 
radius R, the ion is withdrawn by means of an 
electric deflection field, and its energy has then 
become 


W =e( Hw 2c) (1.1) 


if H isin e.m.u. and e is in e.s.u. (cf. Appendix I). 

If we are interested in the intensity and homo- 
geneity in energy of the emergent ion beam, we 
must investigate the processes of formation of 
the ions and then the various processes by which 
the ions are lost from resonance or have wandered 
so that they cannot be deflected to the target 
region. A complete theory should be able to ac- 
count for the ions lost, it should be able to specify 
the best shape of the magnetic field, and it 
should be able to predict the necessary magni- 
tudes of such factors as the dee voltage which 
would be required for larger contemplated cy- 


* Now at Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. 
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clotrons. This paper constitutes a review of what 
has already been done in this regard’ together 
with the results of some further calculations and 
measurements. 


2. FORMATION OF IONS 


The manner of formation of the initial ions is 
important, as it affects both the intensity and the 
homogeneity of the high energy beam. Two types 
of ion sources are ordinarily used: the filament 
type and the arc type. In the usual arrangement 
of the filament type of ion source, a filament is 
located under a shield in which a wide slot is cut 
to permit the electrons to pass up along the lines 
of magnetic force between the dees and so ionize 
by collision the gas in the central region of the 
cyclotron. An emission voltage between the fila- 
ment and shield accelerates the electron from the 
shielded region. After an electron leaves the 
shielded region, its subsequent path is condi- 
tioned almost entirely by the large electric field 
of the dees. In general, the filament will be closer 
to one dee than the other, and consequently the 
electrons will be able to leave the filament region 
only when the voltage of the near dee is positive. 
It has been shown® that electrons which leave 


1M. E. Rose, Phys. Rev. 53, 392 (1938). 

2 R. R. Wilson, Phys. Rev. 53, 410 (1938). 
3. H. Thomas, Phys. Rev. 54, 580 (1938). 
*E. M. McMillan, unpublished. 

5 R. R. Wilson, Phys. Rev. 56, 459 (1939). 
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the filament when the voltage of the near dee is 
positive and becoming more positive are caught 
by the dee field, and that they oscillate up and 
down in the gap between the dees several times 
until the dee voltage falls to the value at which 
they started. Then the electrons fly off with 
considerable energy to strike either the cooling 
plate above or the filament structure below. This 
type of motion is shown in Fig. 1. At the same 
time that the electrons are oscillating up and 
down, they are executing cycloidal motion in the 
horizontal plane and move off in a direction 


‘perpendicular to the electric and magnetic field 


with an average velocity in this direction of 
cE/II. This sidewise motion can amount to 
several centimeters and thus considerably spreads 
out the region of initial ionization. Because the 
oscillating electrons go slower in the neighbor- 
hood of the median plane, there is a considerable 
enhancement of the density of ionization in that 
region, as is shown in Fig. 2. Electrons which are 
emitted during the phase when the near dee is 
positive and becoming less positive cross the 
magnetic gap only once, as is shown in Fig. 1, but 
the electrons emitted in the previous phase will 
still be oscillating and contributing to the ioniza- 
tion during this phase. Summarizing, the oscilla- 
tions of the electrons increase the intensity of the 


Fic. 1. In the lower curve is plotted the height of an 
electron above the filament as a function of the phase of 
the dee voltage when the voltage of the nearest dee to the 
filament is positive. In the upper curve is plotted the 
voltage between dees at the phase indicated on the lower 
graph. An electron starting at zero phase is seen to oscillate 
about the position of the upper dee edge. An electron 
which is emitted at an initial + all of 1.0 radian is seen to 
oscillate back and forth across the median plane and 
finally return to the filament after the dee voltage has 
dropped below the value it had when the electron was 
emitted—in this case after the phase has reached 2.1 
radians. Electrons starting after an initial phase of #/2 
radians, i.e., after the near dee voltage starts to become less 
positive, are seen to cross directly to the cooling plate. 
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Fic. 2. The relative ionizing power of an electron is 
plotted as a function of its height above the filament. 
Curve a is for a typical oscillating electron emitted when 
the phase is about 0.3 radian. Curve } is for an electron 
emitted when the phase is about 2.0 radians, i.e., an 
electron which crosses directly to the cooling plate. In each 
case the ionizing power is seen to be increased near the 
median plane and decreased near the positions of the 
dee edges. 


ionization and tend to concentrate it toward the 
median plane, but considerably spread it out 
horizontally. 

The are type of ion source as developed by 
Livingston et al.6 and modified by McMillan and 
Salisbury’ is eminently more satisfactory than 
the filament type ion source in that the ions are 
produced in a very small region at the center of . 
the cyclotron. Furthermore, the ambient pressure 
of the accelerating chamber is much smaller, and 
perhaps the relative abundance of singly charged 
ions is increased, thus producing less load on the 
oscillators and a smaller loss of ions due to 
collisions with the gas molecules. 


3. Loss or Ions at Low ENERGIES 


The magnitude of the current of ions available 
for acceleration is of the order of milliamperes.® 
The high energy beam currents that are observed 
are of the order of tenths of milliamperes. Be- 
cause of this disparity, it is of interest to find out 
how and where the initial ions are lost during the 
process of acceleration. 

The first way that ions can be lost from reso- 
nance is by their capturing an electron or, in a 
smaller measure, by being scattered through a 
sufficiently large angle by a collision with the gas. 
6M. Stanley Livingston, M. G. Holloway and C. P. 
Baker, Rev. Sci. Inst. 10, 63 (1939). 


7E. McMillan and W. W. Salisbury, Phys. Rev. 56, 836 
(1939). 
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To separate this loss from other types of losses 
which take place at higher energies, we can sup- 
pose that a current 7’ would reach the target or 
collector if there were no gas to impede the ions. 
Then with gas in the cyclotron, as there actually 
is, each ion may capture an electron or make a 
collision which will cause it to be lost from the 
beam. For a fixed dee voltage, the probability of 
these processes should increase linearly with the 
gas pressure p. We are then led to the usual 
collision type of formula 


i=i'e”, (3.1) 


where b depends on the dee voltage, the magnetic 
field, the geometry of the dees, the nature of the 
ion being accelerated, and the units in which p 
is measured. 

In the case where a filament type of ion source 
is used, we can find experimentally to what degree 
ions are lost by electron capture and collisions. 
For such a case, 7’ is proportional to the initial 
ionization which in turn is proportional to p, 


Qinp. 


| 


Fic. 3. The current of 8-Mev deuterons to the target of 
the 37-inch Berkeley cyclotron plotted as a function of 
the pressure of deuterium in the accelerating chamber— 
all other variables kept constant. The pressure is measured 
in terms of positive ion current in an ionization gauge. 


other variables remaining constant. Eq. (3.1) can 
then be written: 


1=ape”, (3.2) 


where a depends on the filament variables and 
the dee voltage. The validity of Eq. (3.2) in 
describing the variation of beam current with 
pressure, keeping other variables constant, is 
demonstrated in Fig. 3. The data for the curve 
were taken by Professor E. M. McMillan for 
deuterons accelerated in the 37-inch Berkeley 
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cyclotron.* The constant b is directly related to 
the optimum pressure pmax. Thus maximizing 
(3.2) with respect to changes of p yields the 
condition 


Pmax=1/b. (3.3) 


In Fig. 3 a curve given by (3.2) has been adjusted 
to the experimental points at the maximum value 
of current, and it is seen that elsewhere the ex- 
perimental points agree to within the accuracy of 
the measurements. 

The question arises concerning the degree that 
the circulating ions themselves produce more ions 
which can in turn be accelerated to high energy. 
If such were happening, the production of ions 
would depend on p? and (3.2) would take on 
the form 


i=(ap+a’p*)e?. (3.4) 


That such an equation can in no way be fitted to 
the data, except with a’=0, is an indication that 
secondary production of ions is not appreciable. 
However, at a sufficiently high pressure a general 
glow discharge, which depends on the cyclotron 
being in resonance, does develop between the 
dees. This gives rise to a diffuse sort of circulating 
current which can be detected using a probe, but 
of which only a very small amount can get 
through the deflector system. Thus, while the 
diffuse circulating current can be of the same 
order of magnitude as the filament dependent 
circulating beam, the part of it that reaches the 
target chamber amounts to only a few percent of 
the beam obtained when the filament is on. 
Rough probe measurements indicate that the 
diffuse circulating current varies with p as given 
by (3.4). 

Henderson and White’ have published a curve 
of helium ion current as a function of the helium 

* The pressures are given in terms of ya of positive ion 
current measured at an ionization gauge on the pump line. 
As was determined by calibration against a McLeod 
gauge attached directly to the accelerating chamber or 
tank, one ya at the ion gauge corresponded to a pressure 
of about 2.7 10~* mm Hg in the tank for deuterium and 
to a pressure of about 1.2X10-* mm Hg for air. During 
the measurements, the gas pressure was varied by changing 
the flow of gas into the tank, so that, as the pumping speed 
does not change with the pressure in this range, the ratio 
between the tank pressure and the pressure at the ion 
gauge stayed constant. When the pressure is varied by 
changing the pumping speed, as by partially closing a gate 
to the pumps, the tank pressure and the ion gauge pressure 
will not be proportional. 


8 M. C. Henderson and M. G. White, Rev. Sci. Inst. 9, 
19 (1938). 
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pressure for the Princeton cyclotron. Their curve 
can also be fitted by Eq. (3.2) to within the 
accuracy indicated by their plotted points. Pro- 
tons would be expected to behave like deuterons, 
but no reliable data have been obtained for 
proton beams as yet. 

It is of practical interest to examine the de- 
pendence of the beam on the background pressure 
of air in the cyclotron. To take account of the 
air, we have only to multiply (3.2) by the factor 
exp (—b’p»), where p» is the background pressure 
of air and b’ is similar to } of (3.2). By letting air 
into the cyclotron by means of a variable leak 
and by noting the effect of this on the beam 
current, it was verified that the beam current 
actually did fall off as exp (—b’p,).* 

The effect of dee voltage on the loss of ions by 
electron capture or by collisions is not simple. 
Inasmuch as the collision cross section varies 
inversely with the square of the energy, and, as 
the probability of electron capture decreases 
about the same way, most of the ions will be lost 
at very low energy. In the case of an arc source, 
the main loss, if any, will occur as the ions just 
leave the source. In the case of the filament type 
of ion source, the main loss will occur during the 
first few revolutions. During these first revolu- 
tions, the ions do not penetrate into the dees, but 
move in the approximately uniform sinusoidal 
electric field between the dees. This motion can 
easily be calculated. The magnetic field J/ is in 
the z direction, and the electric field X is in the 
x direction which is perpendicular to z and varies 
with time as: 


X =X_ cos (wt+a), (3.5) 


where Xo is the peak field and is considered 
uniform, w has the resonance value elZ/mc, and 
a is the phase at which the ion is produced. The 
equations of motion are: 


mé = eX o cos (wt +a) — Hey, 
mij = (3.6) 


where y is perpendicular to x and z. The solution 
of these equations for ions starting from rest at 


* The constant b’ was evaluated to be about 0.2 per 
wa of ion current at the ionization gauge, or if p is 
measured in mm Hg, b’ becomes about 1.6 10* per mm 
Hg. This is for deuterons in the 37-inch cyclotron with the 
dee voltage at 75 kv. 
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Fic. 4. The optimum pressure Pmax plotted as a function 
of the radiofrequency voltage V. 


the origin and at the phase a is: 


x= ——[ot sin (wf+a)—sin @ sin wt], 

2mw* 

(3.7) 
y=——[sin wt—wt cos (wt+a) 

2mw* 


—sin a cos wt—2 sin a}. 


It has been shown by electrolytic tray measure- 
ments that for ratios of dee separation to dee 
height less than 0.5, the electric field between 
dees is nearly independent of the dee separation. 
Hence the field Xo will be proportional to V/h, 
where h is now the height of the dees. 

If one knew how the probability of electron 
capture varies with energy, Eq. (3.6) would 
furnish the necessary information to calculate the 
coefficient 5 in (3.2). It can be seen from inspec- 
tion of (3.6) that 6 will be a function of Xo or 
V/h, H, and the nature of the gas. For a reso- 
nance magnetic field throughout the paths of the 
ions, we can see that b will be given by 


b=kh/HV, (3.8) 


where k is a constant dependent on the nature of 
the gas and the ion being accelerated. This ex- 
pression is so because the average number of 
terms, or the distance traveled, while the energy 
of the ion is small, will vary inversely with Xo 
and H. 

Eq. (3.3) now becomes 


t=ape (3.9) 
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Since a in this expression is dependent in an as 
yet unknown way on V, we cannot test the 
equation directly. However, we have from (3.3) 
that 


Pwwax=HV/kh. (3.10) 


This equation can be tested experimentally, and 
some values of Pmax Were measured as a function 
of V for a deuteron beam in the 37-inch cyclotron. 
As seen in Fig. 4, the points roughly indicate a 
linear relationship of Pmax with V. It is probably 
better to regard the data of Fig. 4 as an experi- 
mental evaluation of the variation of b with V. 

The above discussion, remember, was for a 
resonance magnetic field so that all the ion paths, 
regardless of a, would be lengthened or shortened 
in the same ratio as V varied. Actually the mag- 
netic field does not have the resonance value 
throughout, but the radial inhomogeneity and 
the relativistic increase of mass causes some of 
the ions to get out of phase with the dee voltage. 
Thus, as will be seen later, at the threshold value 
of V, the value of voltage Vo necessary to give 
any beam at all at the target chamber, only the 
ions starting nearly 90° behind in phase can get 
out. These ions must obviously make many more 
turns at low energy than does an ion nearly in 
phase, so that one would expect }b to become 
correspondingly larger at WV». However, for 
values sufficiently far above Vo, most of the ions 
that start at any initial phase get out, and one 
would then expect Eq. (3.10) to hold. The experi- 
mental data of Fig. 4-were taken at values of V 
considerably above V». 


4. ELEcTRIC FOCUSING 


The initial focusing or defocusing of ions is 
complicated because the ions travel in an electric 
field which varies rapidly with time and position. 
It is possible to set up a formidable general equa- 
tion of motion which is valid near the origin, but 
as yet a solution has not been obtained. For ions 
in phase with the velocity, a graphical analysis 
has been made for the initial focusing which 
indicates that there will be a severe defocusing 
that will last for the first few revolutions.” In the 
case of a filament type of ion source, some of the 
ions formed near the top or bottom edges of 
the dees are surely lost because of this initial 
defocusing. 
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After an ion has made several revolutions and 
has attained enough energy to penetrate into 
the field-free region within the dees, the focusing 
can be handled analytically. The electric focusing 
can be considered as consisting of two factors. 
The predominant factor for ions out of phase 
with the dee voltage is due to the relative change 
of the electric field during the acceleration of an 
ion. This was first shown by Rose.' The other 
factor! ? which is only appreciable for ions nearly 
in phase, depends on the change in the energy of 
an ion in being accelerated. It is convenient to 
think of focusing in terms of an average vertical 
force. Thus, during each acceleration an ion gets 
a change in its vertical velocity. This change in 
vertical velocity per acceleration or per half- 
period of dee oscillation represents an average 
vertical acceleration, and the acceleration divided 
by the mass of the ion represents an average 
vertical force acting on the ion. This force f, can 
be approximately expressed by the equation: 


eV sina 2ecV? cos? a@ 
3rhHwr* 


which holds for r>2h, where h is the height of 
the dees (cf., Appendix I1). The first term within 
the brackets represents the out-of-phase focusing, 
and the second term represents the in-phase 
focusing. 

For values of a negative or zero, f, is a restoring 
force directed vertically toward the median plane 
and proportional to z; thus an ion moving with 
constant 7 and a would oscillate about the central 
plane with constant amplitude and period. The 
quantity in the brackets of (4.1) represents the 
force constant of the oscillation; and, as r and a 
change, the period and amplitude of the oscilla- 
tion will also change. It is well known that if the 
force constant, df/dz, of an oscillator changes 
slowly in comparison with the period, as it does 
in this case, a condition is that the action variable 
remains constant. In the case of a linear oscilla- 
tor, this requires that U,7,, the energy of ver- 
tical oscillation times the period of vertical os- 
cillation, be a constant. This can be written: 


U,T,=22°M(A?2/T,)=constant, (4.2) 


where A is the amplitude of oscillation. If we 
neglect the in-phase focusing term of (4.1), be- 
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cause it is much smaller than the out-of-phase 
focusing for most of the ions, we can write: 


M 
.= -) (4.3) 
of /dz 
Ir? 
sin @ 
so that (4.2) can be manipulated into 
Hr? \3 
A, =o(- (4 5) 
V sin @ 


where g is to be an adjusted constant. 

Equations (4.3) and (4.4) show how the period 
and amplitude vary with r/sin a in a uniform 
magnetic field. It is seen that for a resonance field 
(a constant), there will be a slow defocusing 
since the amplitude of oscillation increases as r}.. 
Actually the magnetic field is neither uniform 
nor at the resonance value. Thus, sina can 
change in such a way that there can be focusing 
or bad defocusing. Rose has considered the effects 
of variously shaped magnetic fields on this type 
of focusing and the reader is referred to Rose’s 
paper for the details. 


5. MAGNETIC FOCUSING 


The usual magnetic field in the cyclotron can 
be considered azimuthally homogeneous and 


0 10 20 30 40 50 60 
cm 


Fic. 5. The radial inhomogeneity of the 60-inch Berkeley 
apeane. The quantity 6H/H, as measured with air in 
the cyclotron, is plotted against the radius r. 54 =H—H., 
where H is the magnetic field and H, is the magnetic field 
of the center of the magnet. The quantity 6H'/H is the 
calculated correction due to the distortion produced in 
the magnetic field by evacuating the chamber. The cor- 
rection is to be added. 
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symmetrical about the median plane. The lines 
of magnetic force are not always entirely in the 
s direction but may bow outwards, especially 
near the edges. We can consider the magnetic 
field as broken into two components: a large 
vertical component /7. which keeps the ions in 
a circular horizontal path, and a very small 
radial component //,, As the ions—if their paths 
are reasonably central—move perpendicular to 


40 
= 
/0 20 30-40 __ 50-~ 60 


off 


Fic. 6. The electric and magnetic focusing in the 60” 
cyclotron. df./dz is the ‘‘out-of-phase” focusing for 
a=—30°, V=90 kv; of.’/dz is the “in-phase’’ focusing, 
V=90 kv; and 0Of,,/dz is the magnetic focusing. The 
dotted curve corresponds more nearly to the actual 
electric focusing and is for an ion with the phase as given 
in the curve below. 


H,, the vertical force on them will be 

fm = H,ev/c. (5.1) 
Now H, is closely given by 

H,=20H,/02, (5.2) 


and since curl H=0 in the gap, and*assuming 
H,=H, 


H,=20H/dr. (5.3) 
Substituting (5.2) and v=7w into (5.1) we get 
ew 
fu=—1—. (5.4) 
c Or 


If /dr is negative (i.e., field decreasing with 
r) the magnetic force causes strong focusing, 
especially at large values of r. On the other hand, 
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if dH/dr becomes positive, it can give rise to a 
serious defocusing. For negative 0H/dr, we see 
that f» represents a restoring force towards the 
median plane and proportional to z so that the 
ions will oscillate about the median plane. Their 
period of oscillation is: 


cw*r 
T,=2n{ — 


(5.5) 
H or 


and, as r changes slowly in comparison to 7,, we 
can use (4.2), so that the amplitude becomes 


r dH\-* 
An=a'(— —) ’ 
H or 
when q’ is to be an adjusted constant. 

It is interesting to compare the magnetic and 
electric focusing. In Fig. 5 the magnetic field of 
the 60-inch Berkeley cyclotron, shimmed for 
deuteron resonance, is plotted as a function of r. 
_ From this, 0f,,/0z as a function of 7 is plotted in 
Fig. 6. Also in Fig. 6 is plotted df./dz as given by 
(4.1) for a deuteron 30° behind in phase and with 
V =90,000 volts. 

The magnetic field as measured with air in the 
accelerating region must be corrected to obtain 
the true magnetic field which results when the 
accelerating region is evacuated. This is because 
of the bending of the lids of the chamber due to 
the air pressure. The correction to be added is 
appreciable for a large cyclotron and is approxi- 
mately given by 


6H’ (5.7) 


where d is the deflection at the center of the lids, 
a is one-half the magnetic gap, and ro is the 
radius of the lids. The deflection d can be meas- 
ured or calculated. 


(5.6) 


6. Loss or Ions DUE TO RESONANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Usually a cyclotron magnetic field shows a 
sharp, radially symmetric decrease in the vicinity 
of the exit slit such as is shown in Fig. 5. This 
decrease in the field strength causes the ions to 
revolve with a slower angular velocity and so to 
tend to get out of phase with the voltage. The 
relativistic increase of mass also decreases the 
angular velocity. Rose and Bethe first pointed 
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out that, for a given value of the dee voltage, the 
relativistic increase of mass imposes an upper 
limit on the energy obtainable; if the magnetic 
field is increased at large radii to compensate for 
the increase of mass, the magnetic lines will bow 
inward and a serious magnetic defocusing will be 
introduced. This result is true for a radially sym- 
metrical magnetic field. Thomas has shown that 
a variation of the magnetic field with polar angle 
can produce a focusing effect and at the same 
time preserve resonance and stability. Lawrence 
has suggested the use of foils or grids across the 
faces of the dees to improve the electric focusing 
and thus increase the energy obtainable for a 
given dee voltage (cf., Appendix II). However, 
so far it has been practical to increase the upper 
limit by increasing the dee voltage. 

For a complete discussion of the resonance 
condition and its effects on focusing, the reader 
is referred to Rose’s admirable paper.'! An ap- 
plication of the equations of focusing and of 
resonance condition to the case of the 60-inch 
cyclotron will be illustrative of the magnitude of 
the various effects. The change in the phase due 
to the relativistic effect and the inhomogeneity in 


the magnetic field can be expressed by an equa- 
tion which was first derived by Rose :! 


W 6H AH 
A sin a= f ( +—+— }dW, 
\Mo? H H 


(6.1) 


where 6/7=H—H, and H, is the 
magnetic field strength at the center and Ho is 
the resonant value of the field strength at low 
energy. 

We can apply this to calculate Vo, the voltage 
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necessary to give a beam. The most favorable 
case will be for an ion whose phase varies from 
—x/2 radians to r/2 radians and back to — 2/2 
radians, that is, for an ion that starts behind in 
phase —2/2 radians and in a magnetic field 
slightly greater at the center than the resonance 
value. The ion will then gain in phase until it is 
m/2 radians ahead in phase. At this point the 
magnetic field becomes less than the resonance 
field, due to the relativistic change in mass and 
the edge effect decrease of the magnetic field, so 
that the ion will start to lose in phase until its 
phase again gets behind by 7,2 radians just as 
the ion reaches the deflector. Of course, at or 
slightly above Vo, the operator adjusts the mag- 
netic field strength at the center (i.e., AZZ) such 
that the phase of the ions varies nearly as stated 
above. 

In Fig. 7, (W/ Moc?+ 611, 1) for the sixty-inch 
cyclotron is plotted as a function of the energy of 
the ions, the data for calculating 6/7 having been 
taken from Fig. 5. Now for the case outlined 
above A sin a=2 while the ion is gaining in phase 
and A sin a= —2 while the ion is losing in phase. 
Then to find Vo, the procedure is to determine a 
line parallel to the W axis, as the dotted one 
shown in Fig. 7, such that the area below the line 
and above the curve before the line and the curve 
intersect is the same as the area above the line 
and below the curve after the intersection. The 
ordinate of the dotted line is the average ordinate 
of the curve, and it corresponds to the value of 
AHT/H which is adjusted by the operator. The 
two areas are each proportional to A sin a, and it 
follows from (6.1) that Vo will be given by 


Mic? 


where W’ is the value of W at which the dotted 


(6.2) 


‘line and the curve intersect, and the quantity in 


the brackets corresponds to the areas measured. 
The value of V» calculated from the data of 
Fig. 7 by numerical integration gives 95 kv. This 
is in good agreement with the directly measured 
value of 90 kv inasmuch as both values are 
accurate to about five percent. The value of Vo 
calculated from (6.2) should be considered as a 
lower limit inasmuch as the extreme values of a 
which were used assumed that no electric de- 
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focusing takes place when the phase is positive. 
Furthermore, the ions might not be able to start 
behind in phase by as much as 7,2 radians, as 
then they might not clear the ion source. It is 
also possible that the ions might not be able to 
get into the deflector when they are behind in 
phase 2 radians as was assumed. It will be 
shown later, however, that even an ion behind in 
phase 2/2 radians can be deflected. 

Concerning the electric defocusing when a@ is 
positive, we can see in Fig. 6 that the magnetic 
focusing due to the shims will predominate over 
the electric defocusing. Thus below the focusing 
curves in Fig. 6 is plotted the phase of an ion 
which starts behind in phase 2/2 radians and is 
accelerated by a dee voltage of Vo. The dashed 
curve in Fig. 6 represents the electric focusing 
for such an ion. The total focusing, df/dz, is the 
sum of the electric and magnetic focusing. This 
sum reaches a minimum at a radius of about 30 
cm. As the amplitude of oscillation of the ions 
about the median plane is inversely proportional 
to the fourth root of df/dz we can see that the 
beam will diverge for about the first 30 cm and 
will converge beyond this radius. The beam will 
converge very sharply after a radius of about 50 
cm where the steep edge effect decrease of the 
magnetic field begins. 


7. HOMOGENEITY OF THE ENERGY OF 
THE BEAM 


A number of factors contribute to the in- 
homogeneity of the energy of the emergent beam 
of ions. As is seen from (1), the energy of an ion 
in the beam is proportional to R?, where R is the 
final radius of curvature of the ion’s path. For 
ions arriving at the deflector, R can vary because: 

(1) The initial ionization is spread over a 
considerable region for the case of a filament ion 
source (§2). 

(2) For the case of the arc source, the centers 
of rotation can be displaced because of the initial 
acceleration by the feelers. This displacement 
will vary with the initial phase of the ion, so that 
the centers of rotation will be spread over a 
region near the center instead of a point. 

(3) If the center of rotation is not located 
midway between the dees, the ion can creep along 
the dee gap. This motion is a result of the effect 
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of the electric field and was first pointed out by 
McMillan.‘ The equations which describe the 
effect have been worked out by Thomas.’ 

(4) If the dee voltage varies over the length of 
the dees because of their inductance, the ion 
paths will creep along the dee gap and toward 
the end where the voltage is smaller. McMillan 
and Salisbury® have considered this effect in 
some detail. 

(5) Aslight nonparallelism of the magnet pole 
faces of the lids of the cyclotron chamber will 
produce a linear gradient in the strength of the 
magnetic field which will cause the ion paths to 
wander in a direction perpendicular to the direc- 
tion of the field gradient. Thomas and McMillan 
have worked out the equations for this effect. 

(6) The first four effects above cause the 
centers to spread out along the dee gap. As this 
direction is perpendicular to the direction of a 
line drawn between the center of the cyclotron 
and the lip of the deflector, the spreading out 
would not be expected to affect seriously R or the 
energy of the beam. However, the rather sharp 
radial decrease in the magnetic field due to the 
edge effect causes off-center ion paths to precess 
about the magnetic center. This effect becomes 
very appreciable for large values of r; thus, if the 
path center of an ion has become displaced a 
distance / from the magnetic center for any reason 
at low energies, the precession which occurs at 
high energy will cause the path center to move 
around the magnetic center in a circle of radius /. 
It turns out that the path center can move around 
its circle of precession several times, depending 
on the phase, before the ion reaches the deflector. 
Thus, if the path centers of all the ions are spread 
out in a line at low energies, this line of centers 
will be spread into a disk shaped region at high 
energy. Accordingly, any displacement of the 
path centers in any direction can seriously spread 
out the values of R for the ions and so cause con- 
siderable inhomogeneity of the beam reaching 
the deflector lip. Of course the deflector is some- 
what selective of the energy of the ions which can 
pass through it. 

Let us consider the magnitude of the various 
effects for the case of protons in the 37-inch 
Berkeley cyclotron for which some energy meas- 


* Unpublished. 
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urements have been made. A filament type ion 
source is used ; the filament is about four cm long 
and the motion of the oscillating electrons (§2) 
along the dees can further spread the initial 
ionization out about four more cm. Consequently 
we can think of the initial ionization as spread 
into a vertical sheet about eight cm long. There 
will be a negligible displacement of the path 
centers due to the first acceleration because an 
ion spirals around in the field between the dees 
several times before actually penetrating into the 
field-free space within the dees. This motion is 
given by (3.7), and it is seen that the path re- 
mains more or less centered. 

Usually the filament is not exactly centered 
between the dees, but is off center as much as 
one cm. The average displacement of the path 
center per revolution due to this is given by :* 


by Ve — 
— =/— sin ( r+a), 
W 


én Wo 


(7.1) 


where / is the displacement of the path center 
from midway between the dees, wo=elT/ Moc, 
and a is the phase of the ion (cf., Appendix ITI). 
Integrating over all the revolutions, assuming a 
resonance magnetic field, i.e., w=wo, gives an 
idea of the order of magnitude of the total 
effect, Ay: 

l 


Ay tan a log —— 
2 2V cosa 


(7.2) 


For a proton in the 37-inch cyclotron out of 
phase by 30° and off center by one cm, (7.2) gives 
a total motion along the dees of about one cm. 

For most of the cyclotrons now built, the dee 
voltage is supplied much nearer to one end of the 
dee gap than to the other. Because of the in- 
ductance of the dees, the voltage is then higher 
at the far end. McMillan and Salisbury have 
derived the following approximate equation for 
the creep of path centers along the dee gap caused 
by this voltage gradient—assuming the dee volt- 
age to be applied at the extreme end of the 
dee gap: 


Ay=9R*/X2, (7.3) 


* This equation is similar to an equation given by 
Thomas (reference 3); however, it differs by a factor of w, 
which he seems to have forgotten in the process of averag- 
ing over a revolution. 
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where R is the radius of the dees and X is the 
wave-length of the dee voltage. For the 37-inch 
cyclotron, Ay only amounts to about one-half 
of a mm. 

The wandering of ion paths due to the non- 
parallelism of the magnetic gap is given by the 
following formula which has been derived by 
both Thomas and McMillan: 


=— —, (7.4) 


where 6£/é6n is the average displacement of the 
path center per revolution due to a linear gra- 
dient of the magnetic field strength, d// dn, in 
the » direction. The displacement is perpen- 
dicular to the n direction. Assuming a resonance 
field, and integrating with respect to r gives for 
the total displacement, 


1 dH 
—_ —., (7.5) 
4Vecosa lI dn 
If we assume that the 37-inch cyclotron chamber 
lids are parallel to within one-thousandth of an 
inch over-all, AE could amount to about one mm 
for an ion out of phase by 30°. 

Finally we come to the path wandering because 
of radial inhomogeneity of the magnetic field. 
The radial inhomogeneity can be caused by 
radially symmetric shims or by warping of the 
lids of the cyclotron chamber as a result of the 


‘pressure difference and of the magnetic attraction 


of the pole faces. However, the predominant 
radial inhomogeneity is caused by the edge effect. 
The magnetic field can be expressed very nearly 
by an equation of the form 


H=H,(1 (7.6) 


where 7o is the pole face radius, o is half the 


_magnetic gap, and a@ is a constant. Now an ion 


moving in a radially symmetric field and in an 
orbit whose path center does not coincide with 
the magnetic center will precess about the center. 
If the average path center is off the magnetic 
center by a distance /, the path center will move 
around a circle of radius / a distance 6S per 
revolution given roughly by 
6S x*lra 


nN o 
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Fic. 8. The energy of the proton beam from the 37-inch 
Berkeley cyclotron at various positions in the beam. The 
variable x is measured horizontally from the inside edge of 
the beam and transversely to the direction of the beam. 


(cf., Appendix IV). The direction of 5S will be 
the same as the direction that the ion moves 
when it is farthest from the magnetic center. The 
magnitude of 6S/6n only becomes appreciable at 
large values of r. Let us again assume that the 
ion remains in resonance and then integrate (7.7) 
with respect to r to get an idea of the total 
wandering AS: we get approximately, 


mW 
AS (7.8) 
el cosa 


In the case of the 37-inch cyclotron, a and o are 
roughly 0.6 and 7.5 cm while 7p is about 46 cm. 
For an ion whose path is off center by one cm, 
5S/6n is about one cm per revolution at the value 
of r, where the ions are withdrawn. For protons 
and the same conditions, the total wandering AS 
around the circle of radius one cm is about 3 cm 
for an ion in phase throughout the acceleration. 
This represents about one complete revolution. 
Ions off center by any value of / would also make 
about one revolution as AS is proportional to /. 
As the ions are not all in phase, especially at large 
values of 7, most of the path centers probably 
make several complete revolutions around the 
circle of precession. 

We can now apply these results to the homo- 
geneity of the energy of the beam. We have seen 
that at low energies the path centers tend to 
spread out along the gap and that this spreading 
can amount to about six cm at least—most of the 
spread being due to the manner of formation of 
the initial ions. Then at high energy the linear 
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spread of path centers is smeared more or less 
uniformly into a disk or cylinder-like region 
concentric with the magnetic center. 

Thus for the case considered and considering 
the geometry of the dees, we would expect the 
values of r for ions arriving at the deflector to 
vary from about 32 to 39 cm. This would corre- 
spond to an energy variation of from 3.0 to 4.2 
Mev for ions arriving at the deflector. Now the 
beam that arrives at the target chamber is spread 
out horizontally about 10 cm, and the energy on 
the side of the beam toward the cyclotron is 
lower than that on the side away from the 
cyclotron. The energy distribution in this beam 
from one side to the other was measured by 
obstructing the beam with a piece of molybdenum 
in which a series of vertical slits were cut at 
intervals of about two cm. The average range 
and direction of the ions coming through each 
slit was measured and the results are shown in 
Fig. 8. It is seen that the average energy at each 
slit varies from 3.7 to 4.2 Mev. This variation is 
less than the calculated variation, and probably 
is a result of the selective action of the deflector. 
By the use of a number of defining slits placed 
in the magnetic field of the cyclotron, the energy 
of the beam can be made as uniform as one 
pleases—sacrificing intensity for uniformity, of 
course. 

Probe measurement” on the circulation current 
of deuterons in the 37-inch cyclotron indicates 
that the path centers are spread out about 12 cm. 
This is in agreement with the above discussion. 
Because of this large spread of the path centers, 
it is not difficult to understand that the circulat- 
ing current is about ten times as large as the 
deflected current. As most of the inhomogeneity 
of energy is introduced by the manner of forma- 
tion of the ions, one would expect an arc source 
to yield a beam considerably more uniform in 
energy than that given by a filament type source. 

The wandering due to the radial decrease in 
the magnetic field produces an opening up of the 
successive ion paths beyond that produced by 
the acceleration of the dee voltage. Lawrence and 
Cooksey" first pointed out that this opening up 


10 ) R. Wilson and M. D. Kamen, Phys. Rev. 54, 1031 
(1938). 

11 E. O. Lawrence and D. Cooksey, Phys. Rev. 50, 1131 
(1936). 
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of the ion paths is a desirable characteristic 
inasmuch as it facilitates the deflection of the 
ions from the accelerating region. It has been 
shown above how the ion path centers move 
around the magnetic center on a circle of pre- 
cession of radius /. If the path center is moving 
around this cirele in such a way that it is ap- 
proaching the deflector, then the successive ion 
paths will be opened up by a distance nearly that 
given by (7.7). For an ion path off center about 
one cm, this opening up can amount to about one 
cm. If the path center is receding from the de- 
flector, of course the effect is then in the opposite 
direction; and it is probable that such an ion 
would first strike the dees elsewhere before being 
deflected, although if the circle of precession is 
small, there may be some possibility that the 
path center would continue around the circle of 
precession and be deflected before striking 
the dees. 

The reality of the above effect is best illustrated 
by the horizontal distribution of induced radio- 
activity on a probe. This was measured for a 
probe which had been bombarded by deuterons 
in the 37-inch cyclotron.” It was found that the 
activity extended 1.2 cm from the leading edge of 
the probe, whereas the opening up of the suc- 
cessive ion paths corresponding to the change in 
radius of path produced by being accelerated 
twice by the maximum dee voltage would amount 
to less than 0.5 cm. Another example is that the 
optimum width of the deflector channel at the 
leading end is about one cm instead of 0.5 cm. As 
cyclotrons are built to higher and higher energies, 
the opening up of the successive paths by the 
wandering will be of increased importance if the 
beam is to be deflected. 


8. SHIMMING 


Shimming can be defined as the art of placing 
configurations of iron in the gap between the 
magnet pole faces in such a manner as to increase 
the current of high energy ions. The shimming is 
ordinarily done in the gaps between the lids of 
the cyclotron chamber and the pole faces of the 
magnet. The usual procedure of shimming has 
been the highly empirical one of placing various 
arrangements of piles of circular iron plates in 
the shimming gaps and noting the effect on the 
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intensity of the beam. This has turned out to be 
a lengthy and laborious process, although a 
successful one in the end. On the other hand, it 
is felt that it is possible to shape the magnetic 
field in advance such that one can be assured that 
a beam of high energy ions will be obtained if a 
specified dee voltage, which can be calculated, 
is applied. 

The question of the shape of the field is a 
delicate one, and will probably vary from one 
cyclotron to another depending on the available 
amount of dee voltage as well as the energy and 
current desired. Perhaps some general considera- 
tions can be noted. Near the center of the cy- 
clotron the ions will be behind in phase and there 
will be electric focusing as given by (4.1). The 
beam will diverge vertically but not seriously in 
this region, and it is not essential to provide 
magnetic focusing. At an intermediate radius, 
perhaps one-third of the final radius, the phase of 
the ions becomes positive, so that there is strong 
electric defocusing. Over the region where the 
phase is positive, it is indispensable, if the 
cyclotron is to work near its limit of energy, that 
magnetic focusing be provided. Beyond this 
region, the electric focusing will be small in com- 
parison to the vertical forces due to natural in- 
homogeneities of the magnetic field, and it will 
be necessary to provide some sort of positive 
magnetic focusing to keep the ions near the 
median plane. The magnitude of the magnetic 
field gradient to provide the magnetic focusing 
will depend on the dee voltage and the position 
of the region where ions have positive phase. Of 
course, it cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
it is necessary to maintain the direction of the 
magnetic lines of force accurately perpendicular 
to the median plane where they cross it. The ions 
will strongly tend to oscillate about the position 
where the lines of force are vertical ;* and if this 
position departs very far above or below the 
median plane, the oscillating ions will strike the 
dees and be lost. As the position where the lines 
of magnetic force become vertical is very sensi- 
tive to small dissymmetries in the iron, one of 
the major problems of shimming is to maintain 
the lines vertical at the median plane. 

A simple magnetic field that is suggested is a 


* By vertical is meant perpendicular to the median 
plane. 
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radially symmetric one with a constant and 
negative radial gradient. The magnitude of the 
gradient will depend on the magnitude of the 
electric defocusing during the region where 
the phase of the ions is positive. As the magnetic 
focusing force is proportional to rdH_ dr, such a 
field will produce a slowly converging beam 
(~r~') after the magnetic focusing predominates 
over the electric focusing. Following the pro- 
cedure of Section 6, it is possible to calculate 
for the above magnetic field the minimum dee 
voltage Vo and the corresponding d/H/dr just to 
get a beam. One obtains: 


Vo = (0.22/e)(W1?/ Moc’), (8.1) 
and 


dH, dr=0.14HW,, RM oc’, (8.2) 


where W, and R are the final energy and radius 
(cf. Appendix V). The wandering in such a field 
can be given by 


6S/6n=xlrdH/Hdr, (8.3) 


where / and S are as in (7.7), and this wandering 
is negligible. Of course, it would not be necessary 
to maintain the gradient near the center. Rose 
has carefully analyzed other shapes of the mag- 
netic field, especially with the view of obtaining 
maximum energy for a given dee voltage.' 

Having selected the desired shape of the field, 
one would proceed to change the natural mag- 
netic field which obtains between the pole faces 
of the usual cyclotron magnet into the specified 
field. A good start would be the insertion of the 
internal ring shims calculated by Rose.” These 
shims correct the sharp decrease in the field near 
the edge of the pole pieces. It has been found by 
Henderson et al.,* that the thickness of the shims 
should be twice that calculated by Rose. It might 
be desirable to have the magnetic field drop off 
steeply at the radius where the ions just arrive 
at the deflector. This would facilitate the de- 
flection of the ions due to the opening up of the 
successive paths, but at the expense of an in- 
creased Vo. 

Assuming an initially homogeneous magnetic 
field, one would insert concentric circular plates 
of various sizes until the desired shape of field 


2M. E. Rose, Phys. Rev. 53, 715 (1938). 
‘8 Henderson, King, Risser, Yearian and Howe, J. 
Frank. Inst. 228, 563 (1939). 
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is obtained. For small cyclotrons, the plates can 
be inserted in a shimming gap outside of the 
cyclotron chamber; but because of the shielding 
effect of the lids, the external shims are large in 
comparison to the size required if the shims were 
placed within the chamber. As cyclotrons are 
built larger, the external shims will become so 
cumbersome that it will be preferable, if not 
necessary, to place the shims within the chamber. 
It will be natural to place them between the 
copper cooling plate and the lids. An approxi- 
mation to the constant gradient field discussed 
above could be obtained by beveling the inside 
surfaces of the lids from the center out at an 
angle 8 given by 


where ¢@ is one-half the magnetic gap. 

One of the important problems concerning the 
cyclotron that is yet to be solved is the analytic 
prediction of the shape of the shims or pole faces 
necessary to produce a specified configuration of 
the field. Until this problem is solved it will be 
necessary to proceed to build up the field em- 
pirically with the assistance of the intuition and 
sensitive magnetic field measuring instruments. 
One must bear in mind the change produced in 
the magnetic field due to the distortion of the lids 
introduced by evacuating the chamber. Further- 
more, different shimming is required at different 
field strength due to the saturation of the iron 
and the difference in the distortion of the lids 
caused by the magnetic field. 

There are two instruments that would be in- 
valuable in this work. One, to measure d/H//dr 
accurately, might consist of two coils connected 
in series with each other and a ballistic galva- 
nometer. The coils, of many turns, should be of 
opposite sense in the magnetic field so that 
variations of /7 with time will balance out. Then 
one coil is kept fixed near the center, and the 
other coil is jerked from the center to various 
radii as the throw of the galvanometer is noticed. 
The other instrument is to insure that the lines 
of force become vertical at the median plane. 
It would consist of a needle fastened to a mirror 
and some sort of an optical system. As the 
system must be absolute, one suggestion is to 
have the needle and mirror consist of a highly 
polished (perhaps plated) and accurately ma- 


(8.4) 
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chined rectangular steel bar or plate. In any 
case, one could check the absolute accuracy by 
reversing the needle. The sensitivity of the instru- 
ment will be dictated by the magnitude of dH/dr 
as given by (8.2) if the linear gradient field is 
used. Because curl H=0 in the gap, we have 


dy/dz=(1/H)(dH/dr), (8.5) 


where ¢ is the angle between the lines of force 
and the vertical. Of course, as is seen from the 
above equation, the optical instrument is suffh- 
cient by itself as it also gives dH//dr. However, 
experience has shown that the search coil method 
is more rapid and convenient. 

It is a pleasure to express my gratitude to 
Professor Ernest O. Lawrence for his encourage- 
ment of this work. I am also grateful to Professor 
Edwin M. McMillan for his permission to use 
some of his unpublished results. Acknowledgment 
is made to the Research Corporation for financial 
support in this project. 


APPENDIX I 


The energy equation 


W=}3M?’, (1a) 
v=rw, (2a) 
Mor =Hev/c, (3a) 
w=eH/ Mc. (4a) 


Combining (1a), (2a), (4a) and at the exit slit 
r=R we get: 


W =eHwR?/2c. (1.1) 


APPENDIX II 
Electric focusing 


The average vertical force, f., per accelera- 


tion is 
1 t+At 
f.=— f Zedt, 
Atv; 


where Z is the z component of the electric field 
between dees, and the integral is from the field- 
free region of one dee to the field-free region of 
the other dee. Then as ét=2/w and taking 


to=0, we get 
w/r 
fmm f Zedt. 


(1b) 


(2b) 
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Near the median plane we may write 


Z=20Z/d2, (3b) 
and because of Laplace’s equation 
Z=—20X /dx, (4b) 


and as the voltage is sinusoidal, 


Z= —2z— cos (wit+a). 
Ox 


(5b) 


Now as the ion crosses the dee gap 
dt=dx/v:, 


and using (4b), (7b) and (8b) we get 


(6b) 


(7b) 


and as the change in z in crossing the gap is 
small 


wes 


t+ 
cos (w 


Xo: (8b) 


Vz 


after integration by parts, this integral can be 
manipulated into the form 


wezfsin a cos? a 
ver mv,* 


Now / Xodx across the gap is V. across 
the gap depends on the geometry of the dees, 
but for ratios of dee separation to dee height less 
than about one-half, the field between the dees 
is nearly independent of the geometry. In this 
case, as evaluated graphically, Xo’dx=3V?/h, 
where h is the dee height. Then using (2a) 


(4.1 
rr? 3rhHor*® 


V sina 2ecV? cos? 


In case a foil or a set of grids covers the face 
of the dee toward which the ions are traveling 
(as has been suggested by Professor Lawrence), 
the integral of (7b) is only carried to the face of 
the foil. This corresponds to carrying the integral 
halfway across the gap if there were no foil. 
When this is done, one obtains for the average 
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force per acceleration 


V 
[= cos a+— sin «| (10b) 
Uz TVz 


where X, is the peak value of the electric field 
at the face of the foil and is given by* 


2V 
(11b) 
h{1+3(d/h)*] 


where d is the separation of the dees. Then if the 
dees are close together, and neglecting the second 
term of (10b) as it is small, we get 


2Ve 
f.’ = ——— cos a. (12b) 


ahr 


This type of focusing is much larger than that 


given by (16), and is always positive focusing. 


Thus, by the utilization of foils or grids across 
the dee faces, one can obtain an appreciable re- 
duction in the voltage necessary to give a beam 
of a certain energy. Professor Edwin McMillan 
has made extensive calculations of this effect, 
which are to be published soon. 


ApPpENpDIX III 


Creep of ion paths along the dees 


Suppose the ion path center is located on the 
average a distance / from the plane midway 
between the dees. As the ion crosses the gap, 
the radius vector will make an average angle @ 
with respect to a line parallel to the gap and of 
magnitude //r. At each crossing of the gap by 
the ion, it follows from (1) that 


dr=rdW/2W (1c) 


(2c) 


Let us assume that ¢=0 at a certain crossing. 
The path center is shifted along the gap by an 
amount 


or 


= (er V/2W) cos (wit+a). 


(3c) 
(4c) 


= dr cos 6 
=(erV/2W) cos a cos 6. 


* I am indebted to Dr. L. R. Walker for the calculation 
of the value of Xi. 
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After the ion makes a half of a revolution, the 
dee voltage will be | 


Vo cos 


where w is the angular velocity of the dee 
voltage and w » is the resonance angular velocity 
as given by (4a). The radius vector of the ion 
must pass through an additional angle, 28, 
however, before the ion crosses the gap again, 
at which time the dee voltage has become 


Vo cos (=+ +a+20), 


The path center will now be shifted along the dee 
gap by 


e(r+Ar) 
2wW 


Wo—-W 
by= cos ( r+a+20) cos@ (5c) 


or a total creep per revolution of approximately 


by erV 
cos 
én 2 


— cos ( cos (6c) 


This neglects the effect of Ar in (5c) which merely 
causes the centers to oscillate back and forth 
about the average center but without a resultant 
creep. Expanding the cosine term of (6c) and 
neglecting cos @, as @ is small, gives: 


by erV wWo—w 
( r+a) sin 26 (7c) 


—=— sin 
in 2W wo 
and as 6=1L/r, 
by eVl wo—-w 
—=— sin (7.1) 
én Ww Wo 


APPENDIX IV 


Path wandering caused by radial decrease of 
the magnetic field 


It has been shown by P. Villard“ that an ion 
off center in a radially homogeneous magnetic 


4 P, Villard, J. de phys. et rad. 7, 439 (1908). 
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field will precess about the magnetic center. 
Thus the average position of the path center, 
if off from the magnetic center by a distance /, 
will move around a circle of radius J. Let us 
calculate the distance 6s/én that the path center 
advances around this circle each revolution. As 
McMillan‘ has shown, 6s/6n is perpendicular to / 
and is given by 


és ad 
cos 6dr, (1d) 
én 0 


where 6 is the angle between the radius vector of 
the ion and the direction perpendicular to /. We 
have the relation 


dr= —rdH/H, (2d) 


és dH 
—= -f r cos 6—. (3d) 
én 0 H 


Now the magnetic field between the pole faces 
can be expressed as 


ro—r’ 
1-a exp (4d) 


where 7’ is the distance from the magnetic center, 
ro is the radius of the pole faces, o is half of the 
magnetic gap, and a is a constant.* The value 
of r’ for the ion is r—/ sin 6. Substituting (4d) 
into (3d) gives 


és 2" 
—= f — cos? 6 
én 0 Co 


(ro—r—Il sin 6) 


Xexp |- (5d) 


which can be expanded into a series and then 
integrated to give 


4c? 


* This equation is derived by Rose, reference 22, who 
gives the value of a as about }. However, because of the 
saturation of the iron, a differs considerably from this value, 
and it is best to determine it experimentally. 
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APPENDIX V 


Shimming equations for a constant radial 
magnetic field gradient 


We assume a constant radial field gradient 
—dH/dr, and we wish to calculate its magnitude 
such that there is always focusing and such that 
there is a minimum loss of ions by their getting 
out of phase. Thus we wish d// ‘dr to be just 
large enough so that the magnetic focusing as 
given by (5.4) predominates over any electric 
defocusing as given by (4.1). Equating (4.1) and 
(5.4) and neglecting the in-phase type of focusing 
in (4.1) gives the relation: 

Vsina wdil 
——— =- r— (1f) 
c dr 
1 dll e Vsine 
II dr 2x 


or 


(2f) 


where we have eliminated r, using (1), and 
where 

g=r/W'. (3f) 
We wish to find the maximum value of 
(1/H)(dH/dr) as given by (2f) for ions being 
accelerated with an initial dee voltage V» which 
is given by 


fAll W b6H 
wf —— +— aw}. (6.2) 
- 0 Moc? HT 


Now 
H)(dIl/dr)r, (4f) 


and, as we saw in Section 6, A///I/ is the average 
value of the integrand of (6.2), i.e., 


AH 1 Wir W 1 di 
H Moc® HH dr 


W, 2 1 dil 
— (5f) 
2M yc? 3 H dr 


where W, is the final energy. W’ is the energy at 
which the integrand of (1) becomes equal to 
4H/H, i.e., 


+q’—W" =—_—_—__+-q— —-W;,  (6f) 
Moc? 2Myc? 3 H dr 
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and as W’=W,,/2, a second approximation to W’ 
from solving (6f) is 


W, Myc? dH 
W’ =——0.040g—- —W}!. (7f) 
2 H dr 


Substituting these in (6.2) and integrating gives 


rT We 1 di 
+0.124¢— —ws'| (8f) 
2eL 8 Moc? H dr 


Now for an ion starting behind in phase 7/2 
radians, 


sina=—1+Asina 
a W 1 dH 

eVLII o \Moc? H dr 


x W: 21dH 
(9f) 


eVLIT 2Myc? 3 H dr 


Substituting (8f) and (9f) into (2f) and solving 
for (1/H)(dH/dr) gives 


1 
1 dH Wi 8 
, (10f) 
H dr 4qMoc*|4 1 0.12 
3 4 max 


where E= W/W. The function of E within the 
brackets was plotted against E and it exhibited 
a maximum value of 0.56 at E=0.27. This 
determines the value of (1/H1)(dI7T/dr) we are 
after, i.e., 


(8.2) 

and substituting this value into (8f) gives 
Vo=(0.22/e)(Wi?/ Moc’). (8.1) 
For an arbitrary (1/H)(dH/dr), from (8f) we get 


WY? 
Vo == 


R dH 
+0.12— (11f) 
e 


8 H dr 


where R is the final radius. 
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Electrolytic Polishing. II 


W. C. ELMoRE 
Depariment of Physics, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 


(Received August 14, 1940) 


From the assumptions underlying the diffusion theory of electrolytic polishing two quanti- 
tative current-time relations are deduced and compared with the behavior of a copper-ortho- 
phosphoric acid cell. One equation relates the current through the cell to the time required 
for the growth of the concentration layer necessary for polishing. The other equation describes 
the fall in limiting current once the layer is formed. Both equations are in accord with the 
results of some simple experiments designed to test them. The present study removes some 
of the mystery in electrolytic polishing and permits a more intelligent use of it to be made. 


HE electrolytic polishing of metals by the 
Jacquet method has a number of uses in 
the laboratory." * Recently there have been de- 
scribed several important industrial applications.’ 
In view of the attention being paid to the 
method it is of interest to have a clear notion of 
the mechanism responsible for the polishing 
effect. In an earlier account the writer described 
experiments which favor an explanation based 
on ideas of diffusion. The present investigation 
has been carried out in order to test the assump- 
tions of this theory. 

A metal is electrolytically polished by making 
it the anode in a cell containing a suitable elec- 
trolyte. Polishing occurs when a sufficiently great 
concentration layer has been established at the 
metal surface. In general each kind of metal re- 
quires its own individual electrolyte.’ It seems 
likely, however, that the mechanism responsible 
for polishing is essentially the same for the vari- 
ous metal-electrolyte combinations. 

To account for electrolytic polishing on the 
basis of diffusion the following assumptions are 
required. (1) When current passes through the 
cell dissolved metal leaves the vicinity of the 
anode for the most part by diffusion and not by 
migration. This requires that the concentration 
gradient at the anode be proportional at all 
times to the current density. Thus, for a plane 

‘For metallographic applications see P. A. Jacquet, 
Bull. Soc. chim. France 3, 705 (1936), and numerous other 
publications by Jacquet between 1935 and the present. 

?For other applications see H. Lowery, H. Wilkinson 
and D. L. Smare, Phil. Mag. [7] 22, 769 (1936); and J. M. 
Hughes and E. A. Coomes, Phys. Rev. 55, 1138A (1939). 

‘For a summary see S. Tour, The Iron Age [21] 145, 
56 (1940); [227] 145, 26 (1940). 

*W.C. Elmore, J. App. Phys. 10, 724 (1939). 


5 For a list of metal-electrolyte combinations see Metals 
and Alloys 11, MA23 (1940), January. 
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anode of area A located at x=0 the current is 
given by 
i= —AFD(dc/dx),<0, (1) 


where F is the faraday, c is the concentration of 
metal in equivalents, and D is the coefficient of 
diffusion of dissolved metal, assumed to be a 
constant. (2) After the current has passed for a 
certain time f) the concentration at the anode 
surface reaches a maximum value c,, which repre- 
sents the solubility limit of the metal in the 
electrolyte. (3) At times later than fo, provided 
that no new anode reaction occurs, the current is 
limited according to Eq. (1) by the concentration 
gradient which exists at the anode. By a new 
anode reaction is meant either that the anode 
becomes passive, that a salt is precipitated or 
that the electrolyte is decomposed or chemically 
altered. Any of these reactions may be unfavor- 
able for satisfactory polishing. 

From these assumptions it follows that when 
a limiting current has been established, as shown 
by a characteristic plateau in the voltage-current 
curve, metal going into solution will diffuse from 
high points on the surface more rapidly than from 
depressions, since, near the former, steeper con- 
centration gradients will exist. Consequently the 
surface will become progressively more smooth. 
According to this theory electrolytic polishing 
may be considered a physical rather than a 
chemical phenomenon. The choice of suitable 
electrolytes would seem to rest solely on avoiding 
an unfavorable anode reaction after the onset of 
limiting current. In practice this requires that 
the undesired reaction occur at a sufficiently 
elevated overvoltage. 7 

The diffusion theory has been suggested by 
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two observations. (1) For a range of initial cur- 
rents the anode polarization back e.m.f. has the 
same value at the onset of limiting current.‘ 
(2) A limiting current is necessary for polishing.' 
In order to place the theory on a firmer basis, 
certain current-time relations for the concentra- 
tion layer will be calculated and compared with 
the behavior of a Cu—H3POQ, cell. 

To discuss the growth of a concentration layer 
it is necessary to solve the diffusion equation 


D(@c/dx*) =dc/dt, (2) 


subject to appropriate boundary conditions. This 
may be done by Fourier analysis using either 
series or integrals. Since in practice the cathode 
to anode distance is large compared with the 
thickness which the concentration layer attains 
during polishing,' solution by an infinite integral 
is to be preferred, or what amounts to the same 
thing, solution by the Heaviside operational 


method.® 


Let us assume that the concentration of metal 


dissolved in the electrolyte is everywhere zero at 
time ‘=0, at which instant a steady current 1 
is established. It is desired to find the concentra- 
tion of metal in solution at the anode as a func- 
tion of time.’ Writing p=0/dt, Eq. (2) has the 
formal solution 

c(x, t) t). 


(3) 
On using Eq. (1), the following operational rela- 


TABLE I. Typical data taken with Cu—H PQ, cell 
to test Eq. (6). 


Sp. Gr TC io IN AMP to IN SEc. ioto? 
1.330 23.5 0.100 438 2.10 
.150 195 2.10 
.200 110 2.10 
.250 70.4 2.10 
.300 48.5 2.09 
.400 2.09 
.500 17.3 2.08 
.600 12.1 2.09 
1.200 24.0 av. 2.72 
1.300 24.0 av. 2.28 
1.400 23.5 av. 1.68 
1.500 24.0 av. 1.17 
1.600 24.0 av. 0.76 


® See, for instance, V. Bush, Operational Circuit Analysis 
(Wiley, 1929). Appendix C contains the necessary opera- 
tional formulas. 

7 The solution of the diffusion equation for this case is 
well known; its. application to electrolytic polishing is 
believed to be new. 
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tion between current and concentration is found 
c(0, t)=(1/A F(Dp)* (4) 


Placing i(t)=iol, where / is the Heaviside unit 
function, it follows that 


c(0, t) =(i9/A FD!) (5) 
Thus, when c(0, t) =Cn, defining the time fo, 
= 4c,,A F(xD)'!=Const. (6) 


Let us now consider the behavior of the current 
after the condition of limiting current is reached 
on the assumption that no new anode reaction 
occurs other than the formation of a hydroxy] ion 
double layer which gives rise to the overvoltage 
mentioned earlier in the paper.* Equation (4) 
must be solved with c(0, ¢) given by 


c(0, t) =[2i9/A F(xD)* J, (7) 


which states that the concentration at the anode 
grows according to Eq. (5) until ¢=/) and then 
remains constant. By using the transfer operator 
exp (—fop), expanding [1+(t/to) ]! by the bi- 
nomial theorem, and replacing terms containing 
powers of ¢t by their operational equivalents, Eq. 
(7) becomes 


1 
c(0, t) = (io/A FD')} 


1- 


1-3 
(8) 


top)? 
—— (ep)? 
4 P 8 


which expresses the time dependence in opera- 
tional form. To obtain i(t) this equation must be 
multiplied by AF(Dp)' and the operational ex- 
pression replaced by the equivalent time func- 
tion. When this is done the infinite series can be 
identified as an inverse tangent, giving as a 
final result 


i(t) — (2io, tan~'[(t—to) /to (9) 


Hence the current, after remaining at the value 
ip until time to, drops according to the following 
law 


i/ig=1—(2/m) tan [(t—to)/to |? 
= (2/2) cot—! [(t—to)/to 


8 A small transient current (which can be neglected) is 
required to form the double layer. 


(10) 
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Data to test Eq. (6) have been obtained with a 
Cu —H;PO, cell. Uniform current density at the 
anode (of area 3.30 cm*) was insured by making 
it the bottom of a cylindrical cell.4 The current 
79 Was maintained at a steady value until it 
began to drop rapidly and the time required for 
the onset of this drop was interpreted as fp. 
Table I summarizes data taken for several elec- 
trolyte concentrations, for each of which the 
prediction that iofo}= Const. is found to be well 
verified. Detailed data are given for one concen- 
tration and the average value of iofo! from equally 
consistent data is shown for the other concen- 
trations. The decrease in the value of the con- 
stant with increased acid concentration is to be 
expected, for the solubility limit c, of copper 
should be less when there is more acid present. 
If it is assumed that D=10~*, then for ioto=2.1 
Eq. (6) gives ¢n=7.5 equivalents/liter, a value 
which appears high, but not unreasonably so. An 
electrolyte of specific gravity as low as 1.200 does 
not polish satisfactorily, since a copper salt is 
precipitated on the anode after the concentration 
layer is formed. 

To obtain data to test Eq. (10) an electric 
timer was turned on when the current io was 
established. The current was again maintained 
at a steady value until it began to drop rapidly, 
at which instant the timer was stopped and 
simultaneously a source of time signals started. 
The cell voltage was then allowed to increase as 
the current dropped and current readings were 
taken at each time signal. Typical data thus 
secured with the Cu—H;PQ, cell are presented in 
Fig. 1. Oxygen liberation caused no trouble since 
an upper limit to the cell voltage was set by the 
two volts available from a storage cell. If the cell 
voltage was adjusted to keep it at all times below 
some lower value, for instance 1.8 volts, no sig- 
nificant changes in the results shown in Fig. 1 
were found. This point is mentioned to illustrate 
the secondary role that voltage plays, i.e., 
the voltage need only be on the plateau of the 
voltage-current curve. The success of the experi- 
mental tests of Eqs. (6) and (10) indicates that 
the assumptions underlying the equations con- 
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Fic. 1. Fall of limiting current with time. Curve calcu- 
lated from Eq. (10); experimental points for copper anode 
in H3PO,, sp. gr. 1.330, T=24°C. 


stitute an adequate basis for the diffusion theory 
of electrolytic polishing. 

A few practical conclusions may be drawn from 
the present study. For a given concentration of 
electrolyte polishing is effected with the least 
removal of metal if the concentration layer is 
formed with the largest practicable current. The 
gain in this respect may be estimated from Eq. 
(6). After the layer is formed, the current de- 
creases according to Eq. (10). On account of 
resistance in the circuit the cell voltage will at 
the same time increase, the increase being taken 
up by a double layer at the anode. For successful 
polishing the potential of the double layer must 
not be allowed to exceed the overvoltage value 
for the next anode reaction, such as the liberation 
of oxygen, or the establishment of passivity. 
Electrolytes of very high acid concentration have 
a high resistivity, making adequate voltage con- 
trol more difficult. Furthermore, the layer is 
quickly formed by a moderate current which 
then drops fairly rapidly so that the polishing 
process may be unduly prolonged. Electrolytes of 
fairly low acid concentration require a relatively 
long time for the layer to form, and hence for 
certain uses may not be satisfactory even though 
no difficulties of a chemical nature arise to pro- 
hibit their use. Between these two not very well 
defined limits there is a range of concentrations 
which should be useful. 
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A Graphical Method for Selecting Suitable Radiations for the Precision 
Determination of Noncubic Lattice Constants and for Indexing 
Back-Reflection Lines in Powder X-Ray Photograms 


Louts A. CARAPELLA 
Laboratory of Physical Metallurgy, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


(Received August 18, 1940) 


A simple method by which the proper radiation or combination of radiations may be selected 
for the precision determination of hexagonal, rhombohedral, and tetragonal lattice constants 
is described and illustrated in detail. The method involves the use of specially prepared charts. 
With a knowledge of the approximate lattice constants, positions of diffraction lines with 
@>60°; i.e., back-reflection lines, can be predicted directly from the charts for any common 
radiation. From the number, distribution, and indices of back-reflection lines, a suitable 
target may be chosen for an accurate determination of lattice constants. Furthermore, the 
charts are useful for predicting positions of beta-lines, and for indexing without calculation 
back-reflection lines in powder x-ray photograms of hexagonal, rhombohedral, or tetragonal 


lattices. 


INTRODUCTION 


RECISE determinations of hexagonal, rhom- 
bohedral and tetragonal lattice constants by 
extrapolation methods'* require a minimum of 
three back-reflection lines with at least one line 
having @>72°. A larger number of lines near 
complete back-reflection is generally desirable 
for higher accuracy. Moreover, if the indices of 
the lines are not selected with care, the two 
lattice constants of these systems may be de- 
termined with widely differing precision. This 
may be avoided by a proper choice of radiations. 
Hitherto, there has been no simple and direct 
means by which number, positions and indices of 
back-reflection lines for a given lattice could be 
obtained from common radiations. Calculations 
of such information are, indeed, long and tedious, 
yet necessary if the proper choice is to be made. 
The accompanying charts, however, eliminate 
calculation and yield directly for any radiation 
the number, distribution and indices of back- 
reflection lines from the approximate lattice con- 


(a) For hexagonal (or rhombohedral) lattices: 


stants. A possible target may then be selected 
from the general distribution of lines, but it is 
important to note that good distribution does 
not necessarily determine both constants with 
high precision. Jette and Foote! have already 
considered this fact in detail and have shown 
that if the relative errors in the lattice constants, 
ay and Co, are to be the same, the data from which 
they are derived, must satisfy the following 
equations: 

(a) For hexagonal (or rhombohedral)' lattices: 


16 Co ‘ Cx 
9 ao Cr 


(b) For tetragonal lattices: 


Ca 
ao Cp 


where do and ¢o are lattice constants,® while C4 
and Cz are minors of the indices elements in the 
determinants of the coefficients in the normal 
equations,* 4 and are defined thus: 


sin 2¢) | 
X(¢ sin 2¢)? 


Ca sin 26) 
Ce | +hk+k?*)? 


+hk+k*)(¢ sin 29) 


— (3) 
sin 26) | 


sin 2¢)? 


1A. J. Bradley and A. H. Jay, Proc. Phys. Soc. London 44, 563 (1932). 


2 J. Weigle, Helv. Phys. Acta 7, 46, 51 (1934). 


*M. U. Cohen, Rev. Sci. Inst. 6, 68 (1935); 7, 155 (1936); Zeits. f. Krist. 94, 288 (1936). 


*E. R. Jette and F. Foote, J. Chem. Phys. 3, 605 (1935). 


* The space geometry of rhombohedral lattices is such that they may be expressed as hexagonal lattices by a simple 
transformation of crystallographic axes. Thus, for the sake of convenience, rhombohedral lattices shall be treated 
throughout as a subdivision of the hexagonal system. Of course, it must be remembered that such a transformation will 


give rise to certain characteristic vanishings. 


6 For preliminary consideration, the constants need not be known to more than three significant figures. 
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(b) for tetragonal lattices: 


Ca > (l?)(¢ sin 2) 2¢)? 
Ce | 


where h, k, 1 are the Miller indices of any dif- 
fracting plane, and ¢ is the complement of the 
Bragg angle of diffraction (i.e., ¢=2/2—86). 
Thus, the method for selecting proper targets to 
determine a set of lattice constants with great 
accuracy and with equal precision involves the 
use of specially prepared charts and the above 
equations. 

The charts are also useful for indexing back- 
reflection lines in powder patterns of hexagonal, 
rhombohedral, and tetragonal lattices without 
calculation provided the approximate lattice con- 
stants and the radiation are known. Moreover, 
beta-lines can be readily identified by means of 
the charts. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CHARTS 


The fundamental equation of x-ray diffraction 
in any crystal lattice is given as: 


d= (Bragg law), (5) 
2 sin @ 


where d is the interplanar spacing, \, the wave- 
length of the radiation used and @, the angle of 
diffraction. Furthermore, it can be shown by 
space geometry that in hexagonal, rhombohedral 
and tetragonal lattices, d has the following 
relationships: 

(a) For hexagonal (and rhombohedral)® lat- 
tices: 


1 
4 2 
3 (co)*/(ao)? 
(b) For tetragonal lattices: 
1 
d/ay= (7) 


9 


— | 
(Co) */(ao)? 


The charts shown in Figs. 1, 2, and 3, are 
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(h?+k*)(¢ sin 29) 


(h?+k*)(¢ sin 2¢) | 
sin 2¢)? 


actually a graphical representation of Eqs. (5), (6) 
and (7). Figures 1 and 2 deal with hexagonal (and 
rhombohedral), and Fig. 3 with tetragonal, 
lattices. In the lower portion of each chart—see 
Fig. 1, for example—is plotted Eq. (5), with d as 
a function of @ for common radiations. Shown 
also in the same portion is a plot of d/a» against 
d, on acommon ordinate, for various values of dp. 
The curves in the upper portion are representa- 
tive of Eq. (6), for hexagonal and rhombohedral 
lattices, and Eq. (7) for tetragonal lattices, in 
which do is plotted against d/a» (on a common 
abscissa, as the lower curves) for various values 
of h, k, l. To facilitate the use of the charts, the 
indices of rhombohedral lattices in Fig. 2 are 
indicated by the letter r, and those of tetragonal 
lattices, in Fig. 3, by b, and f, for body-, and 
face-centered types, respectively. 


APPLICABILITY OF CHARTS 


In their final forms, the charts are useful for 
selecting suitable radiations for the precision 
determination of noncubic lattice constants. As 
an illustration, let us select the proper target 
which will give with equal precision a more pre- 
cise value of the lattice constants of a hexagonal 
lattice having a9~2.50A and co/ao~1.62. We 
then proceed by means of the charts to consider 
the number, indices, and distribution of diffrac- 
tion lines for each radiation. Let us, for example, 
start with cobalt Ka radiation.? The number and 
indices of diffraction lines are quickly determined 
by drawing horizontal lines, such as AB and DE, 
from the extremities of the cobalt Ka radiation 
curve until they intersect the proper lattice con- 
stant line (a9~2.50A), see Fig. 1. At points of 
intersection, vertical lines, BC and EF, are next 
drawn to intersect at F and C along the hori- 
zontal line representing ¢o/d9 ~ 1.62. The number 
and indices of possible diffraction lines for cobalt 


7The average value of wave-lengths of Ka doublets 
has been used for all Ka radiations. 
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Fic. 1. Illustrating the use of a chart for hexagonal lattices. 
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Fic. 2. Chart for hexagonal and rhombohedral lattices. 
r=indices of rhombohedral lattices. 
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Ka radiation are then read from the indices 
curves which intersect the horizontal line between 
F and C. There are four lines in all, 11-3, 10-4, 
20-2 and 00-4, respectively. The 6-values may 
be obtained for each diffraction by drawing a 
vertical line, such as LG, from the point of inter- 
section made by the indices curve with the hori- 
zontal line, until it intersects the lattice-constant 
line. At the point G, another horizontal is drawn 
to meet the cobalt Ka radiation curve at the 
angle of diffraction, @=78.1° for 11-3 and 10-4 
lines. In like manner, each radiation has been 
considered and the results are tabulated in 
Table I. 

From the data compiled in Table I and Eqs. (1) 
and (3), it is possible to note the influence of each 
radiation or combination of radiations upon the 
precision with which each constant may be de- 
termined. The results are shown in Table II. By 
applying Eq. (1) to the above problem, we get: 


16 
C4 Ce=—(1.62)4=12.24. (8) 
9 


Rarely is the above equation ever satisfied, but 
excessive deviations from it may be eliminated 
by the proper selection of radiations. Cobalt 
radiation seems to bé in reasonable agreement 
with Eq. (8). It has, however, one possible dis- 
advantage in that the 10-4 and 11-3 lines may 
not be in absolute coincidence. A slight variation 


TABLE I. Diffraction lines and their distribution for a 
hexagonal lattice with ay ~2.50A, co/ao~ 1.62. 


@-VALUES IN DEGREES FOR COMMON Ka@ RADIATIONS 


MAN- 
GANESE 


CHRO- 
MIUM 


VANA- 
DIUM 


67.7° 


> 


IRON | COBALT} NICKEL! COPPER 


Su 


65.7° 


11- 73.2° | 62.0° 
65.6° 
75.0° 


63.0° 
81.2° 


65.6° 
67.5° 
73.1° | 62.2° 
69.0° 
78.1° 
78.1° 


64.3° 
64.3° 
78.4° 
70.1° 
72.2° 
73.7° 
78.3° 
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TABLE II. The influence of radiations on the precision of 
each lattice constant. 


CA/CB CA 
RADIATIONS No. Lines| (CALc.) 12.24(Cg) | REMARKsS* 

Vanadium Ka 1 6.20t 0.51} a> Co 
Chromium Ka 2 

Manganese Ka 4 3.09 0.25 ay >Co 
Iron Ka 4 52.58 4.30 
Cobalt Ka 4 12.11 0.99 Ao ~ Co 
Nickel Ke 3 4.31 0.35 a> Co 
Copper Ka + 16.83 1.38 dy * Co 


* The relative precision with which the constants may be determined 
for a given radiation is shown in this column. 

{The combination of vanadium and chromium radiations was 
chosen because neither radiation alone gives the minimum number 
of diffraction lines required for extrapolation methods; namely, three. 


from coincidence may produce blurred lines 
which are not measurable with accuracy, and so 
for this reason cobalt may turn out to be un- 
desirable. Copper radiation, however, has an 
excellent distribution of back-reflection lines and 
deviates none too seriously from Eq. (8), and, 
therefore, may be selected® as an alternative. 
The indexing of back-reflection lines in non- 
cubic powder pattern can also be done directly 
from the charts, providing the diffraction angle, 
radiation, and approximate lattice constants are 
known. For example, the indices of a line which 
appears at 6=78.1° in a hexagonal powder pat- 
tern taken with cobalt radiation and having the 
following lattice constants, ~ 2.50A, co ~4.05A, 
and ¢9/ad9~ 1.62, are found to be 11-3 and 10-4. 
The solution, in brief, was obtained by drawing 
lines such as HG and GL, as shown in Fig. 1. The 
position of its beta-diffraction is found by simply 
drawing a horizontal line, such as KGH, until it 
intersects the cobalt K§ radiation curve at its 
angle of diffraction, @=61.6°. 
The procedure thus far described, applies not 
only to hexagonal but also to rhombohedral and 
tetragonal lattices. For certain axial ratios, the 
tetragonal chart may also be used for cubic 
lattices; however, other simplified charts’ are 
more recommendable for this purpose. 
The author feels indebted to Professor Ralph 
R. Hultgren for many suggestions. 


8 Before making the final selection, some consideration 
should be given to the absorption characteristics of the 
material under investigation. 

9L. A. Carapella, J. App. Phys. 11, 510 (1940). 
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Introduction to the Problem of the Isochronous Hairspring 


S. GouDSMIT AND MING-CHEN WANG 
Department of Physics, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 
(Received August 31, 1940) 


Deviations from isochronism for the system of hairspring and balance wheel are treated by 
a method due to Haag. The results are given a geometrical interpretation. It is shown that 
the deviations are related to the displacement of the end point of the hairspring in a set-up in 
which this end point is free to move keeping its tangent constant in direction. Such an ar- 
rangement can be realized with Bouasse’s pendulum. For the so-called “‘helical’’ spring a 
more accurate solution than Phillips’ has been found for the shape of the terminals. Extensive 
numerical calculations have been made for flat spiral springs, and a new simple terminal has 


been designed. 


I. THe PROBLEM 
1. Introduction 


HE system of hairspring and balance wheel 
in use to regulate watches and chronom- 
eters does not perform an exact simple harmonic 
motion and the period of the vibrations depends 
upon the amplitude of the balance wheel. In 
watches this amplitude may vary from 270° to 
each side, immediately after winding, down to 
150° at the time the watch has to be rewound. 
For the proper functioning of the watch it is 
necessary to reduce the lack of isochronism of the 
vibrations as much as possible. 

One end of the hairspring is fastened to the 
axis of the balance wheel, the other end by 
means of the ‘‘stud”’ to the frame of the watch. 
If the balance wheel is turned out of its equi- 
librium position, a reaction force is set up in 
the two end points. The mathematical analysis 
of the problem shows that this reaction force is 
the cause of the deviations from isochronism. 
The simplest and most rigorous mathematical 
treatment of the problem has been given by 
J. Haag! of the Institut de Chronométrie at 
Besancon, France. Unfortunately this beautiful 
method appears to be described only in a very 
short note in the Proceedings of the 3rd Inter- 
national Congress for Applied Mechanics, which 
does not contain any reference to a more detailed 
publication. The present paper is based almost 
entirely on the method used in Haag’s note and 
the mathematical part gives a detailed derivation 
of some of the formulas given there. 


1 J. Haag, Proceedings of the 3rd International Congress for 
Applied Mechanics, II (1931), pp. 96-98. 
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2. Method of Phillips 


If the shape of the spring is designed so as to 
make the reaction force at the end points as 
small as possible the deviations from isochronism 
will be correspondingly small. This is, at least in 
principle, the approach to the problem as given 
in the famous classical article by Phillips.? For 
the spring of finite length fastened to balance 
axis and stud, the reaction force can never be 
made exactly zero, but by using a special shape 
for the end portions of the spring, the “‘ter- 
minals,”’ this force can be reduced considerably. 


3. Method of Résal and Caspari 


It is also possible to design the shape of the 
hairspring so that the reaction force changes the 
period by an amount which is approximately 
independent of the amplitude. This is, in prin- 
ciple, the solution given by Résal and Caspari.* 
In this case the reaction force does not need to 
be small. The Phillips’ type of solution, however, 
seems to be preferred in practical applications. 


4. End point displacement of free-end spring 


Bouasse has pointed out that perfect iso- 
chronism for a flat spring would result if the 
outer end point were not fixed at the stud, but 
were free to move in the plane of the spring, 


_ provided the direction of the tangent at that end 


point remained the same. This parallel displace- 


(1861) Phillips, Ann. des Mines, Mémoires 20, 1-107 
1861). 

See the excellent survey of the problem in Pendule, 
Spiral, Diapason by H. Bouasse, Vol. If, Chap. V (Delgrave, 
Paris, 1920). Unfortunately Bouasse does not give any ref- 
erences and we have been unable to locate the original 
articles by Résal and Caspari. 
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ment can, of course, not be realized in a watch, 
but it may be visualized by means of the large 
scale model, shown in Fig. 1. Bouasse proposes 
that the end point of the model spring be fastened 
to the end of a long rod which can move as a 
spherical pendulum. The end point will, indeed, 
move parallel with itself and, if the pendulum is 
well balanced by means of the counter weight at 
the top, it will not create a reaction force on the 
end of the spring. We shall call this arrangement 
a “free-end spring.”’ 

If the axis to which the inner end of the spring 
is fastened is turned over a certain angle, the 
outer end point will experience a displacement. 
This displacement is approximately proportional 
to the reaction force which would exist at the 
end point if it were fixed at the stud instead of 
free to move. The Phillips solution is therefore 
equivalent to designing a spring for which the 
free-end displacement is as small as possible. 

This approach reduces the dynamical problem 
to a geometrical one. Furthermore a crude large 
scale model like that of Fig. 1 can actually be 
used to give some information about the end 
point displacement and the isochronism for 
various shapes (see Fig. 2); whereas measure- 
ments of the reaction forces and periods are more 
difficult to perform. We shall, in the following, 
obtain the dynamical properties of the actual 
spring with both ends fixed by studying the end 
point displacement of the same spring considered 
as a free-end spring. 


Fic. 1. Bouasse’s pendulum. 
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II. RESULTS AND APPLICATIONS 
1. The “helical” spring 


The calculations of Phillips deal with the so- 
called ‘‘helical’”’ spring. As, however, the height 
of the helix is neglected, they are strictly; valid 
only for a fictitious flat spring of several windings, 
all having exactly the same radius. Nevertheless 
the consideration of the idealized spring is wseful 
as an illustration of the problem, becaus® the 


4 4 4 


+3- 


+2- 


aY 07 


Fic. 2. End point displacement in cm for a semicircle of 
radius 15.5 cm; (@) calculated, (x) obtained by the model 
shown in Fig. 1. Numbers on curve indicate the angle of 
rotation of the balance wheel. Positive values mean un- 
winding and negative mean winding up. 


calculations can be executed explicitly. Figure 3 
shows the actual path of the end point for a 
‘helical’ spring of 10 windings and total length 
L. The line from the balance wheel axis to the 
end point in the rest position is chosen as the posi- 
tive x axis. Figure 4 is for 10} windings. 

The end point displacement is greatly reduced 
when the “terminals” of the spring are given a 
different shape fulfilling the first approximation 
calculated by Phillips. The magnitude of the dis- 
placement is roughly 20 times smaller, which 
reduces the deviation from isochronism by a 
factor of the order 400. If the terminals fulfill 
both the first and second approximations, the 
displacement will be about 300 times smaller. 


2. Résal-Caspari solution for the helical spring 


The mathematical treatment shows that the 
period of the vibrations of the fastened spring 
will be changed by an almost constant amount if 
the shape is such that for the free-end spring 
the ratio (|A|/a)? is a constant plus an odd 
function of a, where |A| is the magnitude of the 
end point displacement, and a the angle turned 
by the balance wheel. This is realized for a 
“helical” spring with n+} and n—} windings, 
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Fic. 3. End point displacement for “helical” spring of 10 
windings (displacement decreases with the square of the 
number of windings), total length L. 


according to Résal and Caspari, as we shall 
prove below. 


3. Flat spiral spring 


For the hairsprings used in watches the calcu- 
lation must be done numerically. The terminals 
usually applied to a flat spiral are the same as 
those calculated by Phillips for a “helical” spring 
with the same radii as the inner and out-most 
windings. Figures 5 and 7 indicate the smaller 
end point displacement. A disadvantage is that 
the outer terminal has to be bent out of the plane 
of the spiral, because it comes nearer to the axis 
than the outer windings. This deflection is not 
considered in the calculation. 

An ingenious solution has been proposed by 
Van den Broek,‘ who considers a spring which 
first winds outward and then spirals inward 
again: the two spirals unfortunately must lie in 
different planes. Figure 6 shows that this double 
spiral has indeed a small end point displacement. 

Figures 5 and 7 indicate also the reduction in 
end point displacement for a new terminal. It is 
certainly as satisfactory as the Phillips’ terminal 
and has the great advantage that it is completely 
. in the same plane as the spiral. Its construction is 
shown in Fig. 8. 


4. Center of gravity 


The mathematical analysis shows that the 
deviation from isochronism depends not only 
upon the end point displacement A but also 
upon dA/da. The deviation is in fact proportional 


‘J. A. Van den Broek, Trans. Am. Soc. Mech. Eng. 53, 
APM page 247 (1931). 
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to the product a|A|d\A\/da averaged over a 
period of the balance wheel. Considering A as a 
vector it is possible to show that dA/da is con- 
nected with the position of the center of gravity 
of the free-end spring. If the vector G indicates 
the position of the center of gravity as a function 
of the rotation angle we shall show later that the 
above-mentioned product can also be written as 
a|[GXA]}. 

It is obviously advantageous to have the center 


+0012] 
4Yo 4 
a 
-0012_] a 
— 
T 1 = | 1 
-0024 +9012 +0024 


Fic. 4. End point displacement for “helical” spring of 104 
windings, total length L. 


of gravity as near as possible to the balance 
axis in order to make this product small. How- 
ever, it is not necessarily best to place the 
balance axis at the center of gravity of the un- 
distorted spring. This will certainly make the 
product small for small angles a, but for the usual 
large amplitudes a| ]| may become larger, 
as is the case for Archimedes spirals. 

The vectors A and especially G are rather 
complicated functions of the rotation angle a. 
The occurrence of a vector product adds to the 
complication. It is, therefore, advisable to dis- 
regard the interpretation in terms of the center 
of gravity of the free-end spring and to consider 
the much simpler quantities |A| and A) /da. 
Figure 7 shows the change in |A_ for an Archi- 
medes spiral of 13.5 windings after addition of 
Phillips’ terminals, and also for the new outer 
terminal. 


III. MATHEMATICAL 


1. Notation 


We choose a coordinate system with its origin 
at the axis of the balance wheel. It is advan- 
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tageous, though not necessary, to take either the 
inner or the outer end point of the spring on 
the positive x axis. The shape of the spring is 
characterized by giving at each point the angle 
¥v which the tangent makes ‘with the x axis as a 
function of s, the arc length, measured from the 
inner end point (Fig. 9). The formulas are 
simplified by combining the x and y coordinates 
into a complex number 


2=x-+1y. 


In this notation we have for the equation of the 
spring 


x(s) =x(0)+ f as cos ¥(s), 


y(s) f ds sin p(s) 


or 


=2(0) + f dse'¥*), (1) 
0 


where 2(0) determines the position of the inner 
end point. Differentiation after the arc length s 
shall be indicated by a prime, thus 


2'(s) =e'¥), (2) 
The curvature 1/p at each point is given by’ 
1/p=y'(s). (3) 


When the balance wheel is rotated over an _ 


angle a, the spring will be distorted and the new 
shape can be characterized by giving the change 
in ¥(s). This change of angle for each element is 
denoted by ¢(s). It depends upon the amount a 
the balance wheel is turned, and also upon the 
conditions at the end point. It will be a different 
function for the “‘free-end”’ spring and the spring 


Fic. 5. End point displacement for Archimedes spiral of 
13} windings, inner radius 1, outer radius 2.35, length 
45.2%. The dotted circle indicates the range of the end 
point path for this spiral plus Phillips’ terminals, or an 
outer terminal as shown in Fig. 8. 
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fastened at the stud. The change in curvature of 
each element of the spring due to the distortion 
is given by 

change in curvature = ¢’(s). (4) 
2. Elastic energy 


If the deformation is within Hooke’s law the 
energy stored in each element of a distorted 
spring is proportional to the square of the 


-0002 T T T T 
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Fic. 6. End point displacement for Van den Broek 
double spiral of 6 windings in and out, inner radius 1, 
outer radius 2.2, total length L =37.27z. 


change in curvature. The total potential energy 
V is therefore 


o’*(s)ds. (5) 


The constant k depends upon the material of 
the spring and its cross section, L is the total 
length of the spring. 

When the balance wheel is turned, the dis- 
torted shape of the spring will be such that the 
energy V is a minimum, subject to the proper 
conditions at the two end points. The determina- 
tion of ¢(s) is thus a standard problem of the 
calculus of variations. 


3. The free-end spring 


We denote by 2;(s) and ¢;(s) the functions 
z(s) and ¢(s) of the ‘“‘free-end” spring after 
distortion. When the balance wheel is turned 
over an angle a, the inner end point moves in a 
circle over the same arc, thus 


(6) 


The position of the outer end point is not pre- 
scribed. The free-end spring was defined such 
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IN RADIANS 
Fic. 7. Magnitude of end point displacement |A| as 
function of rotation angle a. (1) For Archimedes spiral, 
inner radius 1, outer radius 2.35, 13.5 windings, (2) with 
Phillips’ terminals, (3) with new outer terminal of Fig. 8. 


that the tangent at the outer end point remains 
the same as before the distortion. At the inner 
end point the tangent turns over the angle a, 
giving 
¢,(L) =0, (7) 
$;(0) =a. (8) 


With these boundary conditions the minimum 
of the potential energy of Eq. (5) is simply de- 
termined by 


=0, (9) 
which has the solution 
o;(s) = —as/L+a. (10) 
It also follows that 
—a/L. (11) 


The latter result means that for the free-end 
‘spring the change in curvature is the same 
everywhere along the spring and proportional to 
the angle of rotation a. 


4. End point displacement 
The end point displacement A is given by 


A=2,(L)—2(L) =2(0)e* 
L 
+] dse+—2(L). (12 
J se 2 (12) 
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A partial integration, using Eqs. (2), (7), and (8) 
gives 
L 


A= -if (13) 


This relation is valid in general, not only for the 
free-end spring, because Eqs. (7) and (8) are also 
true for the fastened spring. Substituting ¢;(s) 
for the free-end spring, we find 


a 


L 
A=i-e* f (14) 
L wv 


This is the principal formula of the present 
paper. The problem consists in designing the 
undistorted spring, 2(s), so that this integral 
becomes as small as possible. 

As an example we can take a “‘helical’’ spring 
of radius R, consisting of m complete windings 
and a partial winding of arc @. Its equation is 


Fic. 8. Plane terminal, consisting of two semicircles 
joined by two straight portions a with dimension indicated. 
P is the point where it joins the main spiral. 


2(s)=Re/®; L=(2en+0)R. (15) (16) 
This yields for A 


a 
L—Ra 


Figures 3 and 4 show some examples of this. 


5. Terminals 


We divide the spring of length Z into three 
parts L—1,—l2, lz and take the ‘‘terminals”’ 
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| 
A 
| 
* ( 
‘ 
L 
a: : @=566 
35 
r 
(17) 


1, and J, short compared to the total length L. 
We can consider the end point displacements due 
to each part separately. The contribution arising 
from the inner terminal /; is 


a 
Ai= f 
L 


a 
mincing f (18) 
L 


0 


The latter integral results if we measure the arc 
length o along this terminal in the opposite 
direction, ¢=1,—s. Similarly the outer terminal 
contributes 


L 
2(s)e—‘##/Lds 
L vz 


a 
= f (19) 
L 0 


The second integral is obtained if the arc length 
o is measured from the beginning of the terminal, 
o=s—L+l,. The terminals are supposed to be 
short compared to the total length, the expo- 
nentials in the integrands may be expanded in 
powers of a/L. The problem consists in choosing 
the shape of the terminals in such a way that 
A, and A: approximately cancel the contribution 
to the end point displacement caused by the 
main central portion of the spring. 


6. Terminals for “helical’’ spring 


Returning to the classical example we take for 
the central portion a “‘helical’”’ spring. Its equa- 
tion is conveniently taken as 


2(s) = Ret(s—w/R, (20) 


The arc length over the helical part goes from /; 
to L—1l; and we choose again m complete windings 
plus an arc @ 


(21) 


Its contribution to the end point displacement is 


a L—le 
A.=i-e% f 2(s)e—‘#*/Lds 
L h 
giale/L — gia, g~iali/L) | 


(22) 
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In order that A; +A2+A,~0 we compare Eq. (22) 
with Eqs. (18) and (19) and set 


le 


eR?a/(L—Ra)~ — f (23) 


0 
a ph 
R?®a/(L—Ra) we f (24) 
0 


The factor e is immaterial, it merely means a 
rotation of the whole outer terminal over the 


Fic. 9. Coordinates characterizing the spiral. 


angle 6, the incompleted winding. Disregarding 
this by taking @=0, we see that Eqs. (23) and 
(24) are just complex conjugates. The two 
terminals are thus the same, except for a reflec- 
tion with respect to the x axis. Expanding Eq. 
(24) in powers of a/L, the first term gives 


l 
f 2(a)de (25) 


l 
R?= -{ ydo; 
0 


o- f xde. 
0 


These are the famous conditions obtained by 
Phillips. They mean that the terminal must have 


or 


(25a) 


(25b) 


811 


= 

a 
aa 

| 

4 


+ (Cc) ©) 


(B,) 


Fic. 10. The width of the shaded part is proportional to the fictitious density, and the solid line is the outline of the 
terminal. The x (or y) moment of the required distribution (A) is equal to the sum of x (or y) moments of (B:), (Bz) 
and (C) minus that of (D). (A) Weighted terminal with starting point a to be analyzed; (B) similarly weighted terminal 
with starting point b, which is in turn analyzed into (B;) and (Bz); (C) uniform strip of density h along the whole terminal; 


(D) uniform strip of density / along the portion ab only. 


its center of gravity on the negative y axis, a 
distance R?/Il from the origin. As Phillips pointed 
out, one can satisfy these conditions in an 
infinite number of ways. 

7. The second approximation 


Comparing the coefficients of (a/L)* in the 
expansion of Eq. (24) we find for the next re- 
quirement 


-f o2z(a)do (26) 


-f oxde; 
0 
o- f oyde. 
0 


We must thus find a terminal fulfilling both Eqs. 
(25) and (26) and moreover 


z(c)=R_ for 


or 


(26a) 


(26b) 


(27) 


because the terminal has to fit onto the helical 
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part of the spring. Haag® states that he has 
been unable to find a solution. However, here 
follows a solution found by one of us (Miss W.). 
A terminal, as shown in Fig. 10(A), with the 
following specifications: (1) Symmetrical with 
respect to the y axis, (2) symmetrical with re- 
spect to a line through its center of gravity c 
perpendicular to the y axis, (3) with center of 
gravity at a distance of h(=R?/1) below the 
x axis, (4) with ab and its corresponding portions 
parallel to the y axis, will fulfill conditions 
(25a) (25b) and (26a) simultaneously. Since the 
form of ae and three similar arcs is not specified, 
one can adjust it to satisfy condition (26b). 
Now conditions (25a) and (25b) are taken 
care of by specifications No. 3 and 1, respectively. 
The geometrical interpretation of condition (26a) 
is as follows. If we give each element of the 
terminal a fictitious density equal to its arc 
length o from the point a, where it joins the main 
part of the spring, the x moment (}>ix,dm,) of 
this weighted terminal must be —R*. Such a 


5 Cf. reference 1. See also F. Keelhoff, Mémoires de 
L’Académie Royale de Belgique 6, (1922). 
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weighted terminal can be analyzed into several 
simple density distributions, as shown in Fig. 10, 
so that the x moment of the former can be 
obtained from those of the equivalent distri- 
butions. 

By virtue of specifications No. 1 and 2 the 
x moment of the density distributions (B,) (Be) 
and (C) are all zero. (D) will give an x moment 
of amount /-h- R, therefore the net x moment of 
the original distribution (A) is the negative of 
(D), i.e., —/hR. Combining this with the con- 
dition /h=R*, we have the x moment of the 
weighted terminal equal to — R*. 

As a simple example, one can assume the 
portions ae, etc., to be corners of a rectangle, 
which fit onto the straight parts abd, etc., to make 
the terminal a perfect rectangle of width 2R and 
height 2g. We can adjust the length g in order to 
fulfill (26b). This gives for g the equation 


-with the solution 
g=0.425R. 


(28) 


(29) 
8. The Archimedes spiral 


In polar coordinates, the equation of the 
Archimedes spiral is 


r=aé. (30) 
It follows that in our notation 
(31) 


The hairsprings are not complete Archimedes 
spirals which begin at the origin, but several 
inner windings are omitted. Therefore, the angle 
does not start from 0, but begins at 00, which is 
usually of the order 157. There may be from 
10 to 15 windings in the spiral, thus @ goes up 
to about 507. The arc length is given by 


s=}a[0(1+6)!+log {6+(1+6%)4} },’ 


— 60°). (32) 


The latter approximation is certainly sufficient 
in view of the range of values of @. For the end 
point displacement we obtain, using @ as the 
variable, 


OL 
L 


90 


This integral has to be evaluated numerically 
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with the help of tables or asymptotic formulas 
for Fresnel integrals. Results are shown in 
Figs. 5 and 7. 


9. Spring with fixed end point 


We have studied above the end point dis- 
placement of the ‘‘free-end” spring and must 
now prove that this displacement is a measure 
of the reaction forces set up in the end points of 
the actual hairspring which is fastened to the 
stud. We denote by z,(s) and ¢,(s) the coordi- 
nates z and the function ¢ for the actual spring 
after rotation of the balance wheel over an 
angle a. We now have the additional requirement 
that the end point remain fixed 


z,(L) =2(L) =constant (34) 


or in components 


Xa(L) =x,(0) 
L 
+ f ds cos (¥+¢.)=constant, (35a) 
0 
ya(L) 
L 
+ f ds sin (¥+¢.)=constant. (35b) 


We must now find the minimum of the potential 
energy V, Eq. (5), subject to these constraints. 
Using Lagrange multipliers 2A and 2y which are 
proportional to the x component and y com- 
ponent of the reaction force caused by the 
constraint, the Euler-Lagrange equation now 
becomes 


ga (Ss) +A sin ¢a) — COS a) =0. 


This equation for ¢,(s) cannot, in general, be 
solved, but we can derive some useful conclusions 
from it. Anticipating that the distribution will 
differ little from that of the free-end spring we 
write 


(36) 


a(S) = /(s) +e(s) = —as/L+at+es). (37) 
This changes the differential equation into 
with the boundary values 
«(0) =e(L) =0. 


(38) 


(39) 
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« 

i 

| ; 

292718 


Integrating once we get 


é'(s) constant. (40) 


The constant is determined by integrating once 
more, now from 0 to L, using the boundary 
values for e(s). We finally obtain 


(41) 


with X, and Y, the coordinates of the center of 
gravity of the distorted spring, defined by 


L 
LX,= f ; (42a) 
0 


L 
LY.= f yads. (42b) 
0 


We must now connect this with the displacement 
A by observing that 
A=2,(L) —2(L) =2,(L) —2.(L) 


L L 
= ds(e*¥/ —e¥e) = 
J s(e¥/ —eive) sei¥a(e-ie— 1) 


L L 
=4 f Za(s)e~**e'ds f z4(s)e'ds. (43) 


The last line is obtained by partial integration 
and in the final approximate expression the 
exponential is replaced by unity. Next substi- 
tuting Eq. (41) for e’ and writing the components, 
we obtain 


=\LA—pLF, 


and 


(44a) 


Ay= —\LF+yLB, (44b) 


where A, B, and F are the moments and products 
of inertia, with respect to the center of gravity 
.of the distorted spring, defined as 


L 
LA= f yatds —LY,2; (45a) 
0 


L 
LB= f xatds—LX,2; (45b) 
0 


L 
LF= f Xavads —LXaV (45c) 
0 
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We find at once for the square of the reaction 
force 
(BA,+ FA,)?+(FA,+AA,)? 
N+ = . (46) 
L?(AB-— F?)? 


Usually A~B and F=0 so that a first approxi- | 
mation gives 


N+ |A|2/A2L?. (47) 


This result proves that the reaction force is 


approximately proportional to the displace- 
ment A. 


10. Deviation from isochronism 


We finally consider the energy of the dis- 
torted spring with a fixed end point 


k k 
f =~ f 
F 0 2 0 


ka? 


k L 
=—+- f (48) 
2L 


The last result is obtained by using the known 
solution for ¢,;, Eq. (10) and the boundary 
values for e(s), Eq. (39). Substituting the formula 
for e’ found above we can write 


ka? k 


k 
+——=—(a?+ £(a)). 
2L 2LA 2L 


(49) 


The correction term, abbreviated £(a), causes the 
deviation from isochronism. The balance wheel 
is very much heavier than the hairspring and is 
alone responsible for the kinetic energy, which 
is thus proportional to (da/dt)?. The equation of 
motion of the balance wheel has, therefore, the 
form 


@a/dt? = — (50) 


where w=22/T, T being the period if the cor- 
rection term were absent as in the free-end 
spring. Writing 

a~ao sin w(1+6)t+---, (51) 


we find by well-known methods the first approxi- 
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mation of 6, the fractional increase in frequency 


1 Tdé 
f —adt 
ag? T 0 da d | A 
f 
ay?TA 0 da 


We shall not discuss this expression in detail but 
call attention to the fact that if (a) is an odd 
function of a, the integral vanishes. However, 
£(a), being proportional to the square of |A(a)|, 
can never be a pure odd function of a. If the 
even part of £ is a’ only, 6 will be some constant 
value independent of the amplitude ao. Therefore 
if |A|*,/a? is a constant plus an odd function of a, 
the period will change by a constant amount. 
For example, in the case of a “‘helical’’ spring 


(53) 


(52) 


A~a(e®—e'*), 
which gives 


|A|?/a?~[1—cos (a—6) ]. (54) 


When @= +7°/2, cos (a—6) = +sin a, and | A|?/a? 
fulfills the requirement for constant change of 
period, which proves the theorem of Résal and 
Caspari. 

Because is proportional to the 
integral representing 6 will be small if |A] is 
small, provided, however, that d|A| /da does not 
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become too large. This confirms our point of 
view that the best way to achieve isochronism is 
by making the end point displacement A be as 
small as possible. This result can be connected 
with the motion of the center of gravity of the 
free-end spring. Using Eqs. (10) and (12) we 
obtain 


dA t 
ff 
da 0 

i 


L 
-- 2;(s)ds =1G. (S55) 
L 


G is the complex coordinate of the center of 
gravity of the free-end spring and changes its 
position with different rotations a. We may now 
write for Eq. (52) 


2 


$= 


f (56) 


It is obviously advantageous to have G as small 
as possible for all values of a. To have the center 
of gravity of the undistorted spring (a=0) fall 
exactly on the axis is, however, not necessarily 
the best solution (except for small amplitudes), 
because G is a complicated function of a. We 
verified this numerically for a few examples. 
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Concentrator of Eddy Currents for Zonal Heating of Steel Parts 


G. BABAT AND M. LosINsKy 
Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


(Received March 6, 1939) 


NDUCTIVE heating of steel parts in high fre- 
quency electromagnetic fields now finds wide 
use for industrial purposes. This method of heat- 
ing may be employed for annealing and normaliz- 
ing steel, for welding, for peripheral alloying, etc. 
Inductive heating is of particular importance for 
the surface hardening of steel parts. This process 
has a number of advantages which may be stated 
briefly as follows: 

(1) Since the metal heated is but a small per- 
centage of the whole volume of the piece, defects 
of warping produced during the heating and 
hardening procedures are almost completely 
avoided. 

(2) The high frequency equipment for harden- 
ing is characterized by enormous productivity, 
because heating the peripheral layer of the part 
to the hardening temperature takes only a few 
seconds. 

(3) The cost of the thermal treatment is low. 

(4) The work conditions are essentially im- 
proved. 

In each individual case only some specific 
local surface areas of the given piece are to be 
hardened; e.g., in gears, the working surface 
only; in dies, the cutting edges; etc. In the ma- 
jority of cases surface hardening is also zonal 
hardening. 

The heater coil should be shaped so that it 
will induce eddy currents only in the local sur- 
face areas of the piece; i.e., those areas which are 
to be heated. Consequently the form of the 
heater coil will be determined by the shape of 
specific surface sections of the part. In the design 
of equipment for surface hardening, a most im- 
‘portant step is the definition of the heater coil 
form. Any analytic computation of electromag- 
netic fields may be accomplished with more or 
less accuracy only for the simplest forms of 
heater coil; e.g., for the case of a wire stretched 
over an infinite plate. 

The authors (in collaboration with W. S. 
Lukoshkow) have developed a model method by 
which pictures of high frequency magnetic fields 
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may be taken. This method, which employs an 
electrolytical tank, makes possible the de- 
termination of distribution of peripheral current 
density in the case of parts with complicated 
shape. The method is based upon the following 
assumptions: With frequencies of the order of 
10*-10° cycles, the frequencies preferable for the 
purpose of surface hardening by inductive heat- 
ing, the electromagnetic wave-length in air is 30 
km to 300 meters. Since the largest heater coil 
dimensions are, in most cases, tenth centimeters, 
the radiation of electromagnetic power in the 
surrounding space is quite negligible, and the 
heater coil may be considered as a circuit element 
with concentrated self-induction ; i.e., the angle 
of current may be considered the same along the 
whole length of the heater coil. The depth of 
penetration of electromagnetic waves into metal 
at these frequencies is a part of a millimeter, an 
insignificant percentage of the dimensions of the 
piece treated and of the heater coil. Moreover, 
since the electromagnetic process in metal is 
damped to the extent of only a wave-length, the 
magnetic field may be considered as zero in the 
whole space inside the metal. 

Consequently we may consider the problem of 
magnetic field distribution in the space surround- 
ing the heater coil and the piece heated as a 
problem of magnetostatics, assuming that both 
the piece and the heater coil are made of some 
hypothetical material with zero permeability. 
The magnetic force lines seem to ‘‘wash” the 
piece and the heater coil in the same manner as 
the air streams in an aerodynamic tube are 
washing the model of an aircraft wing. 

The best analogy to the lines of the magnetic 
field will be given by current lines around the 
models of the heater coil and the part, if the 
models are made of dielectric and placed in an 
electrolytical tank so that they represent their 
respective situation in question. The models may 
be made of wood, ebonite, paraffin, or some other 
insulating material. If the heater coil and the 
part are small, it is desirable to magnify the 
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dimensions of the models. In order to find the 
magnetic field distribution in the space between 
heater coil and part, their models should be 
correspondingly situated in the electrolytical 
tank. Electrodes should be installed so that they 
correspond to equipotential surfaces of the mag- 
netic field.! A.c. voltage is applied to the elec- 
trodes and the distribution of currents in the 
water around the models is determined by means 
of a probe wire. The electric field around the 
models FE; will correspond to the strength of the 
magnetic field H;. The peripheral density? of 
eddy currents at the given local area of the 
heated-piece surface will be H,/47. In this way 
the picture of the distribution of eddy currents 
and of the heat they generate may be obtained 
on a model. 

To the designer of inductive heating devices 
the electrolytical tank is a kind of aerodynamic 
tube which allows him quickly to ‘“‘blow through” 
an experimental model of a heater coil. Without 
having to build the actual heater coil in nature 
and to execute costly experiments involving heat- 
ing and investigation of steel parts, data may be 
obtained on the distribution of eddy current 
density and on the general effectiveness of a 
given form of heater coil. 

It is important to emphasize that, when the 
depth of penetration of current in the materials 
of heater coil and piece is much less than their 
dimensions, then neither the resistivity p nor the 
permeability » of the materials will affect the 
distribution of peripheral density of eddy cur- 
rents. The distribution of magnetic field strength 
taken down in the electrolytical tank will be true 
both for the pieces made of steel and those made 
of copper. The values of p and yu will affect only 
the depth of penetration and the amount of heat 
generated by eddy currents in the peripheral 
layer of metal. 

Figure 1 shows the distribution of the mag- 
netic field and of the peripheral current density 
taken down on a model in an electrolytical tank. 
It is easier to give the heater coil the form desired 


! Pieces which have an axis of symmetry always have two 
equipotential surfaces in the form of planes. Pieces of a 
complicated shape may have curvilinear equipotential 
surfaces. The “‘model” method is therefore more éasily 
adapted for symmetrical bodies. 

2 By peripheral density of eddy currents we mean the 
total current in a 1-cm width. 
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in the case where it consists of a single turn. In 
order to minimize undesirable stray flux, the 
spacing between coil and piece should be no more 
than several millimeters. The voltage across the 
heater coil terminals should not exceed some 
hundred volts. As the hardening temperature is 
reached, thermionic emission starts from the 
surface of the piece treated. In the space between 
heater coil and piece, ionization may occur and 


Fic. 1. Distribution of magnetic field and of peripheral 
— of eddy currents in the field of a single-turn heater 
coil. 


breakdown is possible with heater coil voltages 
of the order of several kilovolts. 

For the power supply of induction heating 
sets, electron tube oscillators are used. Power 
oscillator tubes operate with anode voltages of 
about 10 kv, and, correspondingly, the voltage 
on the load in the anode circuit of the oscillator 
tube will be of the same order. To satisfy the 
operating conditions; i.e., to have the voltage 
across the heater coil no more than several 
hundred volts, it has been until these present 
experiments general practice to make use of inter- 
mediate circuits, but these complicate the tuning, 
increase the cost of the oscillator, and decrease 
the efficiency. 

The authors have succeeded in developing a 
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Fic. 2. Equivalent circuits of inductive heating: (a) without 
concentrator; (b) with concentrator. 


“concentrator of eddy currents,”” which makes 
it possible for the magnetic field of a multi-turn 
coil to be transformed and directed so that the 
magnetic flux is concentrated on the ‘‘heatable”’ 
local areas of the treated piece. This device also 
protects the coil (to which the full 10-kv anode 
voltage may be applied) from the glowing sur- 
face of the piece. 

The principle of action of a concentrator is 
based on the above-mentioned property of eddy 
currents; i.e., their ability completely to screen 
the inside of metal from a magnetic field. A metal 
brought into a high frequency magnetic field 
appears to press out the force lines from the 
volume it occupies. But, since the line integral 
Hdl is always equal to W (AW represents 
the ampere-turns of the coil), the ‘‘pressing out”’ 
of the field from one part of the space surround- 
‘ing the coil involves the increase of magnetic 
field intensity in other parts of the same space. 

If the metal body which causes the field redis- 
tribution were made from a superconductor, then 
the redistribution would not involve any addi- 
tional losses. But in practice a concentrator is 
made from a material characterized by a certain 
resistivity; the best metal that can be used is 
silvered copper. Therefore in the concentrator 
itself there will always be some power dissipated. 
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Figure 2 shows equivalent circuits of inductive 
heating for the case where the piece is placed 
directly in the field of the multi-turn coil and for 
the case where a concentrator is inserted between 
the piece and the coil. In this figure R, is the 
equivalent resistance of the piece heated, R; the 
resistance of the coil, and R, the loss resistance of 
the concentrator. 

Figure 3 shows diagrams of circuit arrange- 
ments with concentrators. 1 is a choke coil; 2, an 
oscillator tube; 3, blocking condenser; 4, con- 
denser of oscillatory circuit; 5, multi-turn heater 
coil; 6, concentrator; 7, the piece heated; 8, the 
grid condenser ; and 9, the grid-leak. The oscilla- 
tory circuit (4-5) of Fig. 3a will offer high 
resistance only to the fundamental of the current. 
Therefore, independently of the wave form of 
the plate current, the heater coil voltage will be 
sinusoidal. It is easy to have the circuit (14-15) 
a multi-wave circuit so that it offers high re- 
sistance also to the third harmonic of plate 
current. Then the third harmonic will also pro- 
duce useful heat in the piece treated. This 
utilization of the third harmonic increases the 
efficiency of the oscillator and makes it possible 
to obtain much greater power from a given type 
of tube. If P. are permissible tube losses, then 


Fic. 3. Circuit arrangements with concentrators: (a) 
Only the fundamental of anode current is utilized. (b) Both 
the fundamental and third harmonic of anode current are 
utilized. 
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the power output in the oscillatory circuit will 
be Po=P,/(1—7). 

Figures 4 and 5 illustrate schematically some 
forms of concentrator designs. A concentrator 
consists of a massive copper bushing with a slot. 
Eddy currents flow on the surface facing the 
multi-turn coil on the slot sides and close them- 
selves on the crest which faces the piece treated. 
Since this crest is considerably less in height than 
the surface facing the heater coil, the density of 
eddy currents will be greatest on the crest. The 
magnetic field of greatest intensity will therefore 
be in the interstice between the crest of the con- 
centrator and the piece. Figure 4 shows a concen- 
trator for heating working surfaces of pinions. 
Figure 5 is a concentrator for heating working 
surfaces of crown gears. The various parts are 
designated as follows: 1, multi-turn heater coil; 
2, the body of concentrator; 3, the crest of con- 
centrator; 4, the part heated; 5, water-cooling 
channel of the crest ; 6, water-pipes; 7, clamp for 
fastening the piece heated; 8, protective casing; 
9 and 10 (in Fig. 5 only), the beginning and the 
end of the multi-turn heater coil. 

If L is the inductivity of the system as meas- 
ured across the terminals of the multi-turn heater 
coil; C, the capacity of a condenser battery in 
parallel with the heater coil; and E, the voltage 
on the heater coil, the frequency of the current 
in the heater coil will, of course, correspond to 
the resonance frequency of the circuit; i.e., 


Fic. 4. Schematic view of a concentrator for heating pinions. 
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w=1/(LC)!. Then the power given up to the 
piece heated will be 


Pa= (1) 


where p and y are the resistivity and the permea- 
bility of the material of the heated piece, re- 
spectively, and K is a factor depending only on 
the relative positions of the heater coil and piece. 

The presence of a concentrator results in a 
considerable decrease in the inductivity of the 


Fic. 5. Schematic view of a concentrator for heating 
crown gears. 


system, because the concentrator reduces the 
cross section of the magnetic flux.* Therefore, 
heating in a concentrator requires fewer kilo- 
voltamperes from the condenser battery than 
does heating in a simple multi-turn coil. Further- 
more, the concentrator tends to increase the 
factor K in Eq. (1) by a large amount. 
Referring to the equivalent circuit of Fig. 2, 
the expression for the efficiency when heating 
without the concentrator may be written: 


R./(RatRi). 


The corresponding expression when the concen- 
trator is used is 


ne= Ri’ /(Ra' 


The increase of the factor K of Eq. (1) con- 
tributes to the increase of R, in the efficiency 
equation. Therefore, although the denominator 
of the expression for n2 contains a new term R,, 
nevertheless 72> 1, because R,’ in this expression 
is much greater than R, in the equation for 7. 


3 Inductivity is determined by the ratio of the magnetic 
flux section to the medial length of magnetic force lines. 
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Fic. 6. Model for studying the distribution of eddy 
currents in concentrator: I. multi-turn coil, II. concentrator 
bushing, III. the piece heated. 


We see, therefore, that the use of the concen- 
trator increases the efficiency of inductive 
heating. 

Figure 6 shows a photograph of a concentrator 
model by means of which the distribution of 
magnetic field and of peripheral eddy current 
density was studied in an electrolytical tank. 
Figures 7 and 8 illustrate the results obtained. 
The results of field investigations carried out by 
means of models had previously shown that uni- 
form heating of the lateral surface of cylindrical 
bodies is obtained when the height of the heater 
coil is equal to (h—2a), where h is the height of 
the cylinder heated, and a is the width of spacing 
between cylinder and heater coil. To prevent the 
overheating of teeth rims, the crest of the concen- 
trator was made less in height than the gear. 

Figure 9 shows a 200-kw concentrator. The 
primary consists of 8 turns of square copper 
tubing (10X10 mm). The concentrator bushing 
_ is made from copper sheets welded together. A 
12-kv, 0.06-uf battery of condensers is connected 
in parallel to the primary. It was found that the 
natural frequency of the heating system varied 
from 160 to 230 kilocycles (wave-length 1900 to 
1300 m) depending on the kind of piece treated. 
The voltage across the heater coil terminals 
varied from 5 to 9 kv (effective). The highest 
value of heater coil current was 870A. The kilo- 
voltamperes of the condenser battery were 8000 
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Fic. 7. Magnetic field distribution taken down with the 
model of Fig. 5. 


Fic. 8. Distribution of eddy current density in concentrator 
calculated from Fig. 7. 
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Fic. 10. Equipment with a 200-kw concentrator for 
hardening gears. (Dr. Babat is shown at the left of the 
photograph and Dr. Losinsky at the right.) 


Fic. 12. A hardening machine for pieces in the form of 
disks and cylinders: 1, a gear being heated; 2, the fastening 
device; 3, the crest of the concentrator; 4, the primary of 
concentrator (made of 1020-mm copper tubing); 5, the 
tank with cooling liquid; 6, a bar moved by means of the 
gear; 7, 8, electromagnetic coupling; 9, motor; 10, choke 
adsorber; 11 and 12, end switches. 


kva. Hence the power factor of the heating 
system, cos ¢=0.025. 

The current in the concentrator crest at max- 
imum load was 7000A. Since, in copper, the depth 
of penetration of current at 150 kilocycles is 0.2 
mm, the current density on the crest reached the 
large value of 3500 A/mm?. 


Fic. 11. A 260 mm X30 mm gear being heated in the : —_— . 
200-kw concentrator. This picture was made four seconds Fi gure 10 shows a general view of hardening 
after the current switched on. equipment with a 200-kw concentrator. Figure 
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Fic. 9. 200-kw concentrator with protective casing taken off. — >) ++ 
| 
| ? 


Fic. 13, Macrostructure of cutters D=160 mm and 


D=70 mm. 


Fic. 14. Macrostructure of a gear. 


Fic. 15. Decrease of hardness from the surface of the Fic. 16. a of¥the structure of a surface 
hardened layer into the thickness of material. ardened piece. 
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11 illustrates the heating of a gear in the con- 
centrator. 

The concentrator must not be considered as a 
device for solving all possible problems of zonal 
heating of steel pieces. For crank pins, for in- 
stance, the use of a simple transformer with a 
secondary which can be taken apart is more 
advantageous. For heating a big surface of a 
plate a simple multi-turn heater coil may be 
employed. For heating a great number of parts, 
however, the concentrator will be found to be the 
most handy device. A change from one type of 
parts heated to another type involves only a 
change in the inner bushing or, in some cases, in 
the crest alone. This may be accomplished in a 
few minutes. No tuning of oscillator when chang- 
ing from one type of parts to another is required. 

The voltage on the bushing (across the slot 
rims) is equal to the anode voltage divided by the 
number of heater coil turns and multiplied by 
the ratio of magnetic flux flowing between the 
crest and the piece to the overall magnetic flux 
of the heater coil. With a heater coil consisting 
of 15 turns and 10 kv anode voltage, the effective 
value of voltage on the bushing will be 400 volts. 

The power output of the concentrator may be 
controlled merely by varying the capacity of the 
condenser battery in parallel connection. With 
other conditions invariable, the power given up 
to the piece will vary with C*/*. 

The side of the concentrator which faces the 
piece heated is made of massive water-cooled 
copper. Therefore, occasional shocks, splashes of 
oil, or splashes of water cannot injure the 
concentrator. 

After the piece has been heated in the concen- 
trator, it must be quickly cooled. This may be 


4 With correct design of the bushing this ratio is 0.8-0.85. 
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accomplished by moving the piece in a bath filled 
with a cooling liquid (see Fig. 10). For supplying 
the cooling liquid, in some cases, the concentrator 
bushing itself may be utilized. The crest facing 
the piece heated should then be provided with a 
channel closed by a perforated lap; the cooling 
liquid may then be supplied under pressure 
through the perforations. 


APPENDIX 


The hardening device shown in Fig. 10 was reconstructed 
from a drill press. If the work-piece is placed correctly with 
respect to the crest of the concentrator; i.e., if there is no 
eccentricity, then the heating is quite uniform and the 
presence of slots in the crest of the concentrator does not in 
the least affect the temperature distribution in the piece. 
The non-uniformity of heating becomes appreciable only 
with an eccentricity exceeding 1 mm. Rotating the work- 
piece completely eliminates all non-uniformity of heating. 

Figure 12 shows a hardening machine with a concentrator 
for pieces in the form of disks. The work-piece (1) is fastened 
at the end of the bar (6) which is lifted by means of the 
motor (9). The accurate position of the work-piece with 
respect to the concentrator crest is secured by an end- 
switch (11). As soon as the treatment of the gear is com- 
pleted, the electromagnetic coupling (8) is released, the bar 
glides down and the heated gear plunges in cooling liquid. 
A definite time length thereafter, the motor (9) and the 
coupling (8) are again on, and the piece is lifted up. The 
heating time required depends upon the thickness of the 
layer to be hardened. The thicker the layer, the more slowly 
must the heating proceed. A layer 1 to 2 mm thick may be 
heated in the course of 2 to 4 seconds. With a 5-mm layer, 
heating may last 10 seconds. 

Figures 13 and 14 show samples hardened after treatment 
in the concentrator illustrated in Figs. 9 and 10. The pieces 
have been etched by Heine reagent, which causes the 
hardened layer to look darker than the core. 

Figure 15 illustrates the hardness across a section of a 
gear, surface hardened. In Fig. 16 are shown microphoto- 
graphs of the hardened layer (1), the intermediate zone (2), 
and the core material (3). It may be seen that the hardened 
layer consists of very fine martensite going smoothly over 
into the core structure. 
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UNUSUAL APPLICATIONS | pH Indicator Is Accurate 
OF L&N EQUIPMENT Even When Humidity Is 95% 


Applications of scientific instru- | T#be-Compartment Shield Helps Instrument Hold Accuracy Under 
ments to special research problems Almost Any Ambient Condition; Prevents Delay and Inconvenience 


are often unusual enough to be 
interesting, yet too limited to war- 
rant detailed explanation. 


As accurate in atmospheres of 
95% relative humidity as it is 
under perfectly dry conditions, 
L&N’s Universal pH Indicator 
practically eliminates interruptions 
caused by high humidity. Avoid- 
ing delays arising from inaccurate 
measurements and a lack of confi- 
dence in results, the user can go 
ahead in his work with the sure 
knowledge that his measurements 
are correct. 


For example, in an investigation 
of “Leaf Tempera- 
tures of Cotton...”, 
the Department of 
Agriculture used a 


thermocouple con- 
nected to an L&N 
Galvanometer. The 
leaf was folded over one junction 


of the couple and the galvanom- 
eter deflection showed the tem- 
perature difference between the 
leaf and the surrounding air. 


Advanced 
electrical de- 
sign makes 
such perform- 
ance possible. 
The vacuum 
tube is in- 
closed in an 

air-tight 
One side cut off of 
small thermo- | the tube compartment metal case 
couple connected | ‘ows its constructicn Ww hich is 


Some years ago, the Dept. of 
Agriculture had another interest- 
ing problem, They found it neces- 
sary to measure the temperature 
of a growing raspberry. A very 


to a manual indi- 


equipped with a desiccator to pre- 
vent moisture and keep leakage 
currents from flowing over the 
tube surface. With this compart- 
ment, electrostatic conditions and 
humidity below 95% have no ef- 
fect upon accuracy. 

A full description of the Uni- 


_versal pH Indicator and other 
_ L&N pH instruments is contained 


in Catalog EN-96. A copy will 
be sent on request. 


cator solved this | pile the disc is 


one. painted black 

At the Harvard | toabsorb radia- 
Forest, Petersham, Mass., a Leeds | tion. Under 
& Northrup Recorder integrates the outer junc- 
the amount of sunlight reaching tions, the disc ” 
the plants and trees. An Eppley painted white 
Pyroheliometer which consists of ont reflects ; 
on die radiation so that there is a tem- 


: perature difference between outer 
posed ig the sunlight. Under the | and inner junctions, depending on 
central junctions of the thermo- 


the amount of sunlight reaching 
_the disc. The emf generated is 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP COMPANY, 4978 STENTON AVE., PHILA., PA. 


LEEDS & NORTHRUP 


Measuring Instruments - Telemeters - Automatic Controls - Heat Treating Furnace 


recorded by an L&N Recorder 
and is a measure of total radiation. 


One investigation into the sleep- 
ing habits of humans used an L&N 
Conductivity Recorder. 


Other applications include the 
measurement of temperature in a 
beehive, of various body tempera- 
tures in humans and animals, and 
hundreds of other researches which 
serve to illustrate the versatility 
and adaptability of Leeds & North- 
rup instruments. If you are using 
L&N equipment in an unusual 
way, we'll be interested to hear 
about it. 
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RECTIFIER 


FOR HIGH-EFFICIENCY 
POWER CONVERSION 
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Basically, the Ignitron is a single-anode mercury-arc recti- 
fier. The tube is fired by the igniter which, at the exact 
moment when power should be carried between anode and 
cathode, creates the cathode spot. Since there is no arc 
in the tank when the anode is negative with respect to 
the cathode, the need for shields and grids is minimized, 
and the electrodes can be placed closer together. 


As a power rectifier, banks of six or more tubes are used. 
Ignitron rectifiers require no expensive foundations—they 
can be adapted to almost any space restrictions. 


A Westinghouse development that 
is finding growing use at voltages 
of 750 volts and less 


A chemical plant is installing a 50,000-ampere 
unit. Another has recently ordered a 240,000- 
ampere unit. A Class I railroad uses a 3000- 
kw unit at its busiest terminal. Such are a few 
items from recent news about Ignitron Recti- 
fiers. 


The Ignitron Rectifier is a comparatively re- 
cent development whereby groups of individ- 
ual tanks or tubes replace the single-tank, 
multiple-anode design of the conventional mer- 
cury-arc rectifier. Each tube contains a single 
anode and cathode, plus an igniter or “starter.” 
An arc is established only when the anode is 
positive with respect to the cathode. 


With this method of excitation, the anode 
can be placed closer to the cathode, and less 
shielding is required. With a lower arc drop, 
efficiency is higher than that of the conven- 
tional multi-anode design (about 114% higher 
at 600 V; 244% higher at 250 V). Cooling is 
simplified, and corrosion minimized. 


Simplified voltage control with practically no 
change in over-all efficiency is another advan- 
tage of the Ignitron Rectifier. By varying the 
d-c voltage, it is possible to shift load, to start 
at low voltages or to limit current. 
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KODACHROME DUPLICATES 


of original Kodachrome Transparencies 


= Eastman duplicating service greatly enhances the utility of your 
Kodachrome pictures. Original transparencies may be preserved under 
ideal storage conditions and the duplicates used for routine purposes. The 
service is comprehensive, embracing the following: 


1. 24 x 36 mm. Kodachrome Duplicates U— 3. Kodachrome Professional Film Sizes 


from 24 x 36 mm. and Bantam Kodak (except sizes 45 x 107 mm. and 6 x 13 cm.) 
Kodachrome Film transparencies, and —from 24 x 36 mm. and Bantam Kodak 
Kodachrome Professional Film transparen- Kodachrome Film transparencies, and most 
cies (except sizes 45 x 107 mm., 6 x 13 cm., sizes of Kodachrome Professional Film 
and 11” x 14”). , transparencies. 

2. 24 x 36 mm. Kodachrome Duplicates M— 4. 16 mm. Kodachrome Motion Pictures — 
from the same film sizes as the 24 x 36 mm. from 16 mm. Kodachrome motion pictures, 
Duplicates U. The process involves an with or without incorporation of sound. 
additional step, however, and this results Monochrome duplicates can also be made 
in more faithful reproduction of both color from any 16 mm. Kodachrome motion pic- 
and scale of gradation. * ture, with or without sound. 


For further information about any phase of the Kodachrome Duplicating 
Service, and prices, consult your regular photographic dealer or write direct. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 


“PROVED PERFORMANCE. 


IN HIGH VOLTAGE AND HIGH | 


OPENING NEW ENGINEERING HORIZONS 


After three years of extensive field use, these unique IRC Resistor 
types have established themselves as essential tools wherever high 
voltage or high frequency problems are involved. Far beyond the 
experimental! stage, they have paved the way to many important de- 
velopments ranging from high voltage dividers and meter multipliers 
to high frequency and surge generator applications. 

IRC Type MV Resistors are available in 5 standard sizes from 1 to 
150 watts and from 150 to 10,000 megohms—also many special types. 

IRC Type MP Resistors are designed for ultra-high frequency 
service where power dissipation is required. Five standard sizes, from 
5 to 150 watts and from 5 to 25 ohms min. with 1000 megohms maximum. 


Both of these types utilize the famous “Metallized” resistance 
ciple and have the same voltage coefficient, frequency and stabil- 
ity characteristics as IRC Types BT and F Resistors. 


Bulletin II gladly sent upon request. 


RNATIONAL RESISTANCE CO., 419 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa: 
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JAGABI “LUBRI-TACT” 


December, 1940 


REPORTS ON 


PROGRESS IN PHYSICS 


VOLUME VI (1939) 


A COMPREHENSIVE REVIEW by qualified physicists under the general editorship of 


J. H. AWBERY, B.A., B.Sc. 
434 pages Illustrated $5.25 post free 


Bound in cloth 


The steady demand for the first five volumes has strengthened the Physical Society’s belief that these 
annual Reports satisfy a long-felt want. Despite the abnormal times, the sixth volume is now ready and 
is as comprehensive in scope as any of the preceding volumes. This volume includes articles on: 


Production and Measurement Ultra-Short Waves on Wires 

of Short-Wave Radiations Impedance Networks 
Induced Radioactivity Measurement of Capacitance 
Separation of Isotopes Dielectric Breakdown in Solids 


Spectroscopy 
X-Rays and Crystals 
Reactions in Solids 
Fluid Motion 


Stellar Interiors and Evolution Teaching of Physics in Technical Sound 


Theory of Molecular Structure Institutions 
Luminescence of Solids The Cyclotron 
Theory of Elasticity of Rubber The Meson 


Heat 
Superconductivity 
Liquid Helium 


Volumes I, II and IV (1934, 1935 and 1937) are now out of print. Volumes III and V (1936 and 1938) are 


still available, $5.00 each post free. 
Orders, with remittance, should be sent to 


THE PHYSICAL SOCIETY, 1 Lowther Gardens, Exhibition Road, London, S.W.7 


LABORATORY RHEOSTATS 


Lubricated sliding contact. Four sizes, 
seventy-six different ratings carried in stock. 


Also Compression Carbon Rheostats. 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 


4) 


¢ STMAS 


Help to Protect Your 


JAMES G. BIDDLE CO. Home from Tuberculosis 


ELECTRICAL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS. 
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An Important New Book 
ELECTROMAGNETIC THEORY 


By J. A. STRATTON 


Associate Professor of Physics 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


International Series in Physics 
615 pages,6x9. $6.00 


N this advanced text and reference book the author places primary emphasis on dynamic 
rather than static field theory, postulating Maxwell’s equations from the outset. A 
mathematical formulation of the general theory is followed by a comprehensive investigation 
of energy and stress relations. The properties of static fields are then discussed and the 
rest of the book is devoted to the propagation of plane, cylindrical, and spherical waves, 
the theory of radiation, and boundary-value problems. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 


330 West 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 


‘New! TWO LENS QUARTZ 


SPECTROGRAPH 


Range 1850A to 12000A 


One Plate covers the region 21004-33004 most 
used in analytical work. 


One Control sets wave range, focuses, and tilts 
plate holder, automatically. 


Any Spectrum Line can be 
brought to center of plate. 


Projection of wavelength set- 
ting, and of range covered, on 
large translucent screen. Num- 
bers 1 inch high, always vi-ible. 


Littrow Weaknesses Avoided. No 
stray light. No tilting of lenses neces- 
sary. No right angle reflecting prisms. 
Illuminating bench aligned with slit. 


The GAERTNER SCIENTIFIC 
CORPORATION 
1212 Wrightwood Ave. * Chicago * U.S.A. 
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. Spectroscopically Pure 

. . « Easily removed from bulb 
without contamination 

Scientifie uses for Linde rare gases include— 
1. The study of electrical discharges. 

2. Work with rectifying and stroboscopic de- 
vices. 

3. Metallurgical research. 


4. Work with inert atmospheres, where 
heat conduction must be increased or 
decreased. 

Many standard mixtures are avail- 
able. Special mixtures for experimental 
purposes can be supplied upon request. 


The word “Linde” is a trade-mark of 


The Linde Air Products Company 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street [aa Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Principal Cities 


PORTABLE POTENTIOMETERS 


Kubicon portable potentiometers are available in a 
variety of single and double range models suitable 
for thermocouple, pH and instrument calibration 
work. Guaranteed accuracy to .1%. 


These sturdy, self-contained instruments are built 
to give years of satisfactory service under all condi- 
tions encountered in the laboratory, shop or field. 
They are outstanding values in their class. 


Ask for Bulletin 270. 
RUBICON COMPANY 
Electrical Instrument Makers 
29 North Sixth Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


ANNOUNCING 


Polaroid’ Quarterwave Glass 


Polaro'd Quarterwave Glass 
is now offered in the form of 
inexpensive 1%” discs for 
use with Polaroid Light Polar- 
izers in demonstrations in ad- 
vanced optics — photoelastic 
stress analysis, microscopy 
and other applications involv- 


For new complete catalog, write your laboratory supply house or Division 4 


POLAROID CORPORATION 


729 Main Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


* T. M. REG. ®D 


ing circularly polarized light. 


THERMOCOUPLES 
for special uses 


We manufacture many thermocouples with 
much higher electromotive force than is 
obtainable with the standard platinum- 
rhodium vs platinum couple. 


A few typical couples are: 


E. M. F., microvolts per 
COUPLE °C in range 0-100°C. 


Pt-Ir vs Au-Pd 47 
Chromel P vs Au-Pd 63 
Silver vs Bismuth 76 
Bismuth-Tin vs Bismuth 126 


These are for use at moderate temper- 
atures only and the e.m.f’s, cannot be 
guaranteed. They are supplied in all 


Polaroid Laboratory Quarter- wire sizes. 
wave Plates, edge-ground, set 
of 2, 1%” diameter. No. 
390: $7.50. Non-standard 
s'zes up to 12” x 12” are also 
available. Prices on request. 


on request. 


U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Low REFLECTION 
SURFACES 


We are now prepared to produce low 
reflecting surfaces on a commercial 
basis by the high-vacuum distillation 
of metallic fluorides.* 


By reducing the usual 4% reflection 
loss at each glass-air surface, a sub- 
stantial improvement can be made in 
the light transmission and image 
forming characteristics of any optical 
system. 


NATIONAL RESEARCH CORPORATION 
100 BROOKLINE AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


*U. S. Pat. 2,207,656 


SHALLCROSS 


Standard Resistors 


i Nos. 803 to 810— 


Standard Resistors: 


Secondary Standard 
Resistors mounted 
ona substantial base, 
a fitted with dust cov- 
Y= if ers, fill the need for 


high quality stand- 
ards of moderate ac- 
curacy and price. 
Specifications 
SECONDARY STANDARD RESISTORS 


RESIST- TYPE ACCURACY MAXIMUM 
NO. ANCE WINDING PERCENT LOAD PRICE 
*803P 1__—sCOBifiliar 0.1 1 watt $ 7.50 
803 1 Bifiliar 0.1 1 watt 5.00 
804 10 Bifiliar 0.1 1 watt 5.00 
805 100 Bifiliar 0.1 1 watt 5.00 
806 1,000 Bifiliar 0.1 1 watt 5.00 
807 10,000 Balanced Rev. Pie 0.1 1 watt 7.50 
808 100,000 Balanced Rev. Pie 0.1 1 watt 10.00 

1,000, Balanced Rev: Pie 0.1 1 watt 30.00 
810 10,000,000 Nickel Chrome 0.1 1 watt 60.00 


*803P is fitted with both current and potential binding posts. 
WRITE FOR BULLETIN NO. 810-BC 
SHALLCROSS MFG. COMPANY 


INSTRUMENTS @ RESISTORS @ SWITCHES 
COLLINGDALE, PA. 


RECERTIFICATION 
of 
STANDARD CELLS 


Industry is continually demanding more 
and more accuracy from science. With 
proper treatment your Eppley precision 
type standard cells will meet this demand, 
but we wish to point out that according to 
authoritative sources the emf of cadmium 
cells should be redetermined at intervals 
of not more than two years. 


In this connection we are pleased to offer 
the services of a finely equipped labora- 
tory and a competent personnel. Our 
saturated standards, maintained in closely 
controlled oil baths, are regularly com- 
pared with the national standards at the 
National Bureau of Standards in Wash- 
ington. 


We will be pleased to examine and report 
on the condition of your cells without 
charge. For recertification a charge of 
Three Dollars ($3.00), plus postage and 
insurance is made. Approximately two 
weeks should be allowed for recertifica- 
tion. 


THE EPPLEY LABORATORY, INC. 


SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS 


NEWPORT, R.1. 
S.A. 
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CLIFFORD ‘MANUFACTURING co. 


BOSTON CHICAGO “DETROIT LOS ANGELES 
RS OF BELLOWS EXCLUSIVELY 
SERVING AUTOMATIC CONTROL MANUFACTURERS 


POSITION WANTED 


Physicist-Chemist—B.S. Chemistry, M.S. Physics. Eight 
years industrial research in heavy chemicals and powder 
metallurgy including pilot plant design and operation, em- 
ployed, desires connection with a small growing concern. 
Address Box J3-16. Rm. 1502, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, 


. 


THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL OF CANADA 


invites applications from British subjects for posi- 
tions in the Radio Laboratory, Division of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, for 


I. Engineers 

Cualiications: — graduation in honors Physics, 
Engineering Physics or Electrical Engineering 
from a recognized university. Post-Graduate train- 
ing and experience in Radio desirable. Experience 
in the design and operation of radiofrequency equip- 
ment. Experience in transmitter design and con- 
struction. Mathematical ability in the theoretical 
type of calculations arising from Radio work. 


II. Radio Technicians 

Qualifications: — Technical School training or 
equivalent, in Radio Communications, practical ma- 
chine shop training an asset. Ability to construct 
transmitters and/or receivers and carry out pre- 
liminary tests. 

Application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Research Council, 
Ottawa, Ontario, Canada. 


INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Name 


Platinum, palladium, gold, and silver, and their alloys, 
in wire and sheet form. Laboratory ware and special 
apparatus. 


“Jagabi’”’ Rheostats; Adam Hilger and Kipp & Zonen 
Optical Instruments; ‘“Pointolite’’ Lamps; Electrical Test- 
ing and Speed-measuring Instruments. 


CENTRAL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Cenco Physical Apparatus and Instru- 
ments to meet all requirements of University, College 
and High School Physics Laboratories. Specializing in 
high vacuum pumps and development of instruments and 
apparatus for variotis sciences. 


Hydron metallic bellows for temperature and pressure 
control devices. Data for engineers. 


Purified Organic Chemicals for research purposes; Plates 
for Photography, Photomicrography, Spectroscopy, Pho- 
Saeny. Astronomy; Wratten Light Filters; Cameras and 

ilms. 


Standards of e.m.f. (standard cells). Precision electrical 
instruments; potentiometers, bridges, temperature bridges, 
volt boxes. Thermopiles and pyrheliometers. 


GAERTNER SCIENTIFIC CORPORATION 
Spectroscopes, Spectrometers, Spectrographs, Spectropho- 
tometers, Heliostats, Measuring Microscopes, Compara- 
tors, Cathetometers, Reading Telescopes, Interferometers, 
Chronographs, Dividing Machines, etc. 
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Manso COMPANY Cover 3 


Manufacturers of electronic measuring instruments: 
vacuum-tube voltmeters, amplifiers and oscillators; wave 
analyzers, noise meters and analyzers, stroboscopes; lab- 
oratory standards of capacitance, inductance and _fre- 
quency; impedance bridges, decade resistors and con- 
densers; air condensers and variable inductors; rheostats, 
Variacs, transformers; other laboratory accessories. 


INTERNATIONAL RESISTANCE COMPANY ..........-. 
Manufacturers of metallized and wirewound fixed and 
variable Resistors including high voltage and high fre- 
quency types. 


Leeps & Norturup COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Galvanometers, Resistors, Bridges, 
Condensers, Inductances, Potentiometers, Testing Sets: 
Temperature Measuring, Recording and Controlling Ap- 
paratus; Instruments for Measuring and Controlling 
Conductivity of Electrolytes and Hydrogen Ion Con- 
centrations. 


Tue Linpe Arr Propucts Co. ......... 
Oxygen, Argon, Helium, Krypton, Neon, Xenon, Rare 
Gas Mixtures, Nitrogen, Hydrogen, Calcium Carbide, 
Acetylene, equipment for Oxy-Acetylene welding and 
cutting. 


McGraw-Hit Book Company, INC. ..... 


NATIONAL RESEARCH 
Specialists in industrial applications of high vacuum in 
the fields of physics and chemistry; research, design, 
consulting; low reflecting glass surfaces, special products 
produced under low pressure. 


Polaroid experimental kit for demonstrating Polarized 
light. Hand book. 


Galvanometers, electrometers, potentiometers, Wheatstone 
and Kelvin bridges, resistance boxes, hydrogen ion and 
conductivity apparatus. 


SHALLCROSS MFG. COMPANY 
Taylor High Voltage Resistors, Kilovo!tmeters, Megohm 
Decade Resistance Boxes, Bridges, Resistance Standards, 
Test Sets, Attenuators, and other laboratory apparatus. 
Solid silver contact rotary selector switches, Super Akra- 
ohm, non-reactive wirewound resistors. Special ap- 
paratus built to specifications. 


WEsTINGHOUSE ELEctric & MANUFACTURING CoM- 
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With this Accurate. Highly Stable Meter 
ITH THE IMPROVED General Radio Sound-Level Meter the in- 


tensity of sound can now be measured conveniently, quickly and 


accurately by anyone. 


This instrument is widely used throughout 


industry for all types of noise measurements and studies. It is completely 
self-contained and portable and will measure the intensity of sound from 


a whisper to a steam whistle. 


FEATURES: 


EXCEPTIONALLY WIDE RANGE—24 to 140 
db 

SIMPLIFIED CONTROLS—complete db 
range covered by a single control knob 

IMPROVED MICROPHONE—special type of 
great sensitivity, highly rugged, un- 
affected by ordinary changes in tempera- 
ture and humidity 

PLUG-IN MICROPHONE—normally used 
directly on folding socket on instrument 
but can be detached and used with cable 
and tripod if desired 

SLOW-FAST METER—two speeds—control 


switch selects either; ‘‘fast’’ position, 


TYPE 759-B SOUND-LEVEL METER 


6 


meter movement corresponds to A. S. A. 
standards; *‘slow”’ position, meter heavily 
damped to measure average level fluctua- 
tions. 

INTERNAL CALIBRATION SYSTEM—cali- 
bration can be checked quickly from 
built-in calibrator 


7 THREE WEIGHTING NETWORKS—low level, 


high level and substantially flat over-all 
response 

NO COILS—instrument contains no coils 
or inductances and accordingly reads 
accurately in the presence of any ordinary 
magnetic field 


e Write for Bulletin 658 for Information 


GENERAL RADIO COMPANY, Cambridge. Massachusetts 
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RCA 
PORTABLE 
CATHODE RAY 
OSCILLOGRAPH 


The oscillograph is enclosed in an attractive case with gray wrinkle finish and snap 
handle. Operation is through five radiotron tubes: a full wave rectifier; two ampli- 
fiers; timing axis oscillator; and a cathode ray tube with 1-inch screen. 


71546 = Oscillograph, 115 volts, 50-60 cycles....) special |... . $21.50 
71546A Oscillograph, 115 volts, 25-60 cycles....) prices ( .... $23.50 


80807 


For showing the wave forms of sound, No. 80806 Carbon Type Microphone at $1.25 
is a desirable accessory. When this is connected through No. 80807 Modulated 
Oscillator Coupling Unit and a radio receiver for amplifying and reproducing the 
sound impulses, and the oscillograph is connected into the circuit, the wave forms 
may be observed. The price of No. 80807 Modulated Oscillator Coupling Unit, 
which oscillates between 900 and 1200 kilocycles and requires either A. C. or D.C. 
from 105 to 125 volts, is $6.50. 


CENTRAL, SCIENTIFIC: COMPANY( 


SCIENTIFIC LABORATORY 
INSTRUMENTS APPARATUS 
New York © Boston * CHICAGO © Toronto © San Francisco 


LANCASTER PRESS, INC., LANCASTER, PA, 
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